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Preface 


As the program of SPSSI becomes translated into actualities of 
contemporary research, the “psychological study of social issues” has 
increasingly required the social scientist to leave the secure precincts of 
laboratory and library in pursuit of his quarry. Tracked to their lair, 
research problems concerning present society have to be encountered in 
the hurly-burly of “real-life” situations in the field, situation: for which 
experience with more cloistered academic studies provides little guidance. 
The enterprising investigators who have taken the lead in this pursuit 
have accumulated through insight, trial, and error considerable wisdom 
about the new skills required by the new research setting. Journal readers 
will be much indebted to Floyd Mann and Ronald Lippitt for having 
drawn together so much of this wisdom in the present issue. It is indeed 
a major contribution to the psychological study of social issues. 


As the editors remind us, the identification of essential social rela- 
tions skills in field research and the development of appropriate training 
techniques are themselves research problems. Before they can be 
approached systematically, however, the lessons of experience need first 
to be assembled and codified. Everyone who has sought this sort of guid- 
ance from the published literature knows that this initial job has scarcely 
been begun. The present issue therefore marks a major advance. 


This issue should interest anyone concerned with the “unacademic” 
side of doing scientific research in the field — producer and consumer 
alike. While most of the authors write from experience in the larger 
research programs, the problems and skills they describe are equally 
relevant to the smaller scale but no less complex activities of the in- 
dividual investigator. Client organizations who wish to develop a fruitful 
relationship with outside research teams can learn much from these 
articles. Here are materials that should prove invaluable for research 
training. And—not least—here are insights and experiences that should 
now be put to more systematic test. 


M. Brewster SMITH 
General Editor 





Introduction 


Just as the making of research tools is of strategic importance to the 
making of a science, the codification of the researcher’s skills is of prime 
importance to the making of scientists. The differences in content between 
the social and natural sciences are reflected, as one would expect, in the 
skills required of their researchers. The natural scientists are given greater 
training in handling things, and the social scientists are theoretically 
given greater training in dealing with people. In a recent article on the 
research techniques of the social sciences at mid-century, Stouffer! points 
out that much of the training of a natural scientist involves training in 
the art of handling technical tools and that a sanguine sign for the further 
development of the social sciences is a similar emphasis in the training 
of social scientists. This he considers to be a part of the shift from talking 
about Methodology, with a capital M, to talking about methodology with 
a lower case m. 

This issue of the Journal is concerned with another aspect of the 
methodological skills of social research which has remained relatively 
uncodified—the human relations skills which researchers have developed 
to handle concrete interpersonal and intergroup problems encountered 
in social research in organizations. Although sociologists have made 
studies of many other social roles, only a few have taken the first tentative 
steps toward analyzing the role of the social researcher.” 

The necessity for clarifying this role becomes particularly salient 
when the researcher is doing field work in social organizations. As more 
and more research teams leave the campuses to study people in relatively 
small closed systems of relationships, this inadequate codification of the 
social researcher’s skills becotnes an important limiting factor in what he 
can do. Researchers need to be able to build on the experience of each 
other in initiating and maintaining satisfactory research relationships, 
in diagnosing common defenses against research, and in training young 
social scientists in these field methods. This issue grew out of a recognition 
that it would not be possible to start training in this methodological area 
until there had been some funding of experiences. Aberle® and Mann‘ 
have pointed out that the failure to record experiences in this area con- 
stitutes a real loss since we need to build up a professional literature to 


1Stouffer, S. A. ‘‘Research_techniques,’’ in The Social Sciences at Mid-Century. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1952, pp. 62-69. 

2Major exceptions are the papers by Bain (2), Gardiner and Whyte (10), Hutte (11), Jaques (13) 
Merton (19), and Sewell (22). These numbers refer to a bibliography presented at the en 
of the issue. 

3Aberle; D. F. ‘‘Introducing preventive psychiatry into a community.’’ Human Organization, 
1950, 9 (No. 3), 5-9. 

7. 7 C. ‘“‘Human relations skills in social research.’’ Human Relations, 1951, 4 (No. 4), 
341-354. 
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equip others to handle human relations problems as they arise in social 
research. 


The initial objective of this issue was to collect and present a series 
of concrete field problems that social researchers have encountered and 
the procedures they have developed to handle these problems. It was our 
hope that a collection of case studies of the social researcher’s role would 
serve to increase an awareness of the importance of funding this type of 
experience and to provide a base for developing a more systematic 
identification of the skills required in doing field work. 


As the issue developed it became clear that the human relations 
problems faced by researchers varied markedly in scope depending upon 
the character of the research problem, the stage of the project, the size 
of the research team, the method of data collection, etc. This is reflected 
in the following articles. The first two articles deal with research prob- 
lems at the more macroscopic level — the relationship of the researcher 
to the total laboratory organization. The last three articles are more 
concerned with microscopic problems of diagnosing defenses, of getting 
information, of training students in these skills. 


In the first article Kahn and Mann suggest how theoretical knowledge 
of organizational structure and role systems may be used for systematiz- 
ing some first thinkings about the initiation of research relationships with 
functioning organizations. Demerath writes about some of the problems 
of maintaining research relationships, with particular emphasis on issues 
accompanying studies within complex military settings. 


Argyris switches the focus of the discussion from the outside re- 
searcher to that of the research subjects and identifies some of the more 
common defenses employed by the “to-be-researched-upon”. Fred Blum 
outlines methodological procedures he has found useful for reducing the 
social psychological distance between researcher and subject. 


Richardson tells of the first experiences at Cornell in giving training 
in research relations skills. This article deals explicitly with the implicit 
subject of much of the issue: the problem of calibration of the human 
observation instrument. 


This issue is related to the Benne-Swanson® issue of the Journal on 
“Values and the Social Scientist” in which a number of ethical issues of 
the scientist’s role are analyzed. 


FLoyp Mann anp Ronatp Lippitt 
Issue Editors 


aE pe Swanson, G. F. ‘‘Values and the Social Scientist,’’ Journal of Social Issues, 1950, 
(No. . 
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Developing Research Partnerships 


Robert Kahn and Floyd Mann 


The academic stereotype places the professor in the library for 
research purposes, or if his field of endeavor requires it, in a laboratory 
populated either by white mice or sophomores. In recent years a good 
deal has been done to change this stereotype. Increasing numbers of 
social scientists have come to see the importance of studying functioning 
organizations. Many of the more complex problems which social scientists 
are presently tackling yield themselves only imperfectly to laboratory 
treatment. As a result, it is sometimes safer to generalize from studies of 
real life situations than from the laboratory, other things being equal. 


If we grant the importance of doing social research in functioning 
organizations, we immediately face the problem of how such studies are 
to be conducted. How can the scientist get access to functioning organiza- 
tions in the first place, and how can he so conduct himself that it is 
possible for him to maintain access to these organizational laboratories, 
acquiring the information that he needs? Problems of this kind clearly 
have put new demands on social scientists. They have made it necessary 
for social scientists to modify their usual methods and to begin develop- 
ing new methodologies. Social researchers can get into organizations and 
stay in organizations only to the extent to which they can learn how to 
integrate and coordinate the needs of the research group and the needs of 
the collaborating organization. 


Relatively little has been written on this complicated problem of 
establishing collaborative relationships with subjects in the field research 
sites which the social scientist wishes to study. Anthropologists have had 
the longest experience of this kind but their experiences for the most part 
are based on societies greatly different from our own, infinitely less com- 
plex, and typically characterized by a single authority structure. For these 
reasons it is usually possible for the anthropologist to rely heavily upon 
the sponsorship of the tribal chief, head of the kinship system, or some 
“key person.” Some insights into the problem have also been provided 
by the experiences of participant observers. But for the most part the 
description of these experiences serves to convince us only that the 
technique of participant observation is more an art than a systematic, 
codified methodology. Even the most successful participant observers have 


1For a discussion of the ways in which the interaction of research requirements and client demands 
determines the relationship between a research group and various on- going organizations, see: 
Jacobson, E., Kahn, R.L., Mann, F.C., ya Morse, N.C., ‘‘Research in een Organiza- 
tions,” Journal o of Social Is Issues, 1951, 7 Qo, 3), 64- 71. Also see Bakke, E, Wight, Bonds 
of Organization. New York: Harper and rothers,” 1950. 
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seldom tried to reduce their techniques to a specific set of methodological 
practices. 


There is a real need, therefore, for the development of a specific 
methodology of doing social science research in functioning organizations 
of various kinds. This means the development of new concepts, the 
evaluation and measurement of various practices in present use, and the 
development of some theory or at least theoretical rationale which will 
permit scientists to understand and build upon their own best practices. 
A beginning can best be made by spelling out some of the important 
requirements which the researcher must meet when working in organiza- 
tions, and then relating such requirements to some of the basic character- 
istics of large scale organizations. In this article we will attempt to 
describe four concepts which in our own experience have assumed increas- 
ing importance as part of our research methodology. These are: (1) dual 
or multiple entry, (2) contingent acceptance at successive organizational 
levels, (3) double liaison, and (4) double access. 


Dual or Multiple Entry 

The term dual or multiple entry emphasizes the necessity for the 
researcher to gain access to a research site by two or more paths simul- 
taneously. The need for this procedure reflects the complexities of formal 
organizations, Such organizations frequently have within them several 
overlapping hierarchies of authority, or are characterized by cliques or 
factions. In extreme cases an organization may be completely polarized 
into conflict groups. In all these situations, the researcher faces the same 
problem in varying degree: how to obtain the cooperation of all groups, 
not to by-pass or slight the leadership of any group, or become identified 
with any one group. The researcher can gain access to the organization 
only if he is successful in getting internal sponsorship; that is, if he is 
introduced into the organization with the cooperation of people who have 
membership status in it. At the same time, if a factional or conflict 
situation exists in the organization, the researcher faces the problem that 
exclusive sponsorship by one group will handicap him severely in dealing 
with the others. 


The extreme case, of course, is one in which two groups within an 
organization are in such conflict that sponsorship by one automatically 
means condemnation by the other and consequent veto of the research 
project even before it gets a hearing. The solution to this sort of problem 
is for the researcher to take the time and trouble, and considerable of 
both may be required, to get himself introduced into the organization 
simultaneously by representatives of both authority structures or factions. 
It is essential that this not be carried out as a piece of subterfuge. The 
researcher must be introduced into the organization by a key person in 
Faction A and Faction B at about the same time. All of the cards must 
be laid on the table; Faction A must be aware of the fact that the 
researcher is talking with members of Faction B, and vice versa. Proposed 
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research emphases, financial bases of support, and other relevant matters 
are discussed openly. 

The procedure we are describing here is quite general; it holds in 
every circumstance where cliques, factions, or multiple authority struc- 
tures characterize the organizations to be studied, or where the organiza- 
tion to be studied has a close interdependent relationship with some other 
organizational structure. Merton first called attention to this problem 
and suggested the term “dual entry” in his study of a planned com- 
munity having two hierarchies of authority.” Festinger and his colleagues 
encountered similar problems in a study where they attempted to change 
the level of citizen participation in a housing project.* Other situations 
in which the technique of dual entry or multiple entry has been found 
essential are as follows: 

1. The study of business or industrial organizations in which a labor union has 
the status of recognized bargaining agent, or the power which usually is associated 
with that status. In such situations it is absolutely essential, almost regardless of the 
subject matter of the study, for the researcher to come into the situation with union 
sponsorship as well as management sponsorship. In our own experience this is suf- 
ficiently important for us to make it a precondition for any industrial research. 

2. The study of political parties or voluntary organizations in which there is 
rivalry between a well-defined new leadership and an older group of leaders. 

3. The study of an individual plant which is a part of a large “decentralized” 
corporation, 

Contingent Acceptance at Successive Organizational Levels 

Multiple entry is a way of taking into account certain organizational 
complexities — particularly the overlapping vertical authority structures 
of some organizations. Another characteristic of large scale organizations 
is that they are hierarchically organized. The researcher thus must be 
concerned not only with the relationship between two such vertical struc- 
tures as a business organization and its complementing labor union, but 
must take account of the successive hierarchical levels and their interrela- 
tions. The procedure we will present here recognizes the “multiple- 
layeredness” of organizations and the demands which this characteristic 
makes on the researcher. 

In many hierarchical organizations each echelon typically attempts 
to please the higher echelons, especially the one immediately superior. 
At the same time each is often in conflict with these higher orders of 
authority in that it attempts to maintain as much independent authority 
as possible. The traditional procedure for the introduction of any innova- 
tion is one in which the higher echelons order the new item or procedure 
for those in the lower parts of the organization. Any communication from 
the top of the authority structure has overtones of command for those 
at lower levels, and is responded to accordingly. Since the researcher 
requires spontaneity and cooperation rather than docility and obedience, 


2Merton R. K. “Selected ei? ¥ wee Work in the Planned Community.’’ American 
Sociological Review, 1947, 12, 


a, L., et al. ‘“‘A Study of coat Its Origin and Spread,’’ Human Relations, 1948, 1, 
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it is not enough for him to use the ready-made authority structure, and 
to try to gain acceptance with those at lower levels by having those at 
the top of the organization communicate the purpose of the study to the 
rest of the structure. Even when supervisors only “suggest” that subordin- 
ates might be interested in a particular research project, the suggestions 
tend to be responded to as orders, whether obeyed or resisted. If the 
researcher is hopeful of getting real acceptance of his project, and 
eventually obtaining information on how people within the organization 
actually feel and think, it is necessary for him to be very careful how he 
relates to the authority structure. This does not mean that he will slight 
the authority structure to gain acceptance of those at lower levels. While 
it is seldom possible to do research in an organization without gaining 
acceptance of the top levels of the authority, status, and prestige struc- 
tures, it is seldom possible to gain real acceptance on the part of sub- 
ordinates by having the research team ordered in by the top control figures. 


It would be difficult, however, to enter into discussions about the 
study simultaneously with representatives of all echelons. Moreover, such 
a procedure would probably be perceived as an affront to those in upper 
authority levels. The procedure which we have found most workable is 
one in which a series of contingent acceptance decisions are arrived at 
by the researcher and the several echelons within the organization. The 
researcher asks the head of the organization only that he himself agree 
to the project and that he agree to have the question put before the next 
level in the organization. When the researcher has gained acceptance 
from the people at that level, he asks only that they allow him to talk 
with their subordinates, and so on. It is implicit in this method that a 
higher level within the authority structure will not veto the study if the 
researcher can gain the acceptance of those at successively lower levels. 
Under this procedure the researcher refuses to take any of the power of 
the hierarchical structure down which he is moving to gain acceptance at 
successively lower levels. The procedure demonstrates concretely, for 
those with whom the researcher hopes to do research, that his relationship 
with them will differ from that which exists between themselves and 
higher authority figures. 


What are the disadvantages of this procedure? First, the research 
project may be rejected by any single level or group in the organization. 
Secondly, while agreement within any echelon is a necessary condition, 
it is not a sufficient condition for the researcher to go ahead. The prize 
that the researcher is attempting to gain through this tedious procedure 
is independent acceptance by all relevant groups, and the initiation of 
relationships without intimidation or prejudice. The gains from the 
procedure include: (1) more valid and extensive information from 
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respondents, and (2) a greater likelihood that research findings may 
be used subsequently for change within the organization. The re- 
searcher who is seen as being wholly dependent upon the authority 
structure of the organization for the initiation of a study is in a very 
poor position to attempt experimental research. His dependence on and 
utilization of the authority structure will have cost him the “neutrality” 
which he requires. 


An example of the procedure of contingent acceptance is provided 
by the following case, in which a field experimental design was set up 
to evaluate the effectiveness of a training program for foremen. A research 
committee was established first to develop the major dimensions of the 
project and to facilitate the collection of the necessary information. The 
members of this committee included staff men from the training division 
of the personnel department, a consulting psychologist who was in charge 
of the training, and members of the Survey Research Center. The super- 
intendent of one of the departments in which the study might be made 
was also asked to meet with the group to consider the feasibility of 
evaluating the training program which he already had experienced and 
which his first-line foremen were soon to take. 


The superintendent showed great interest in the study designs and 
the different types of measurements under consideration, but was ex- 
tremely cautious about participating in any experiment which. might 
upset the equilibrium of his department. He finally agreed to participate 
if his division heads were informed of the study, and given an opportunity 
to decide whether or not to participate in it. The proposed study was 
then discussed thoroughly with the business manager of the union whose 


members might be involved, and a tentative agreement to proceed was 
reached with him. 


The project and its experimental design were next presented to the 
division heads and their general foremen by the superintendent, members 
of the central personnel department of the company, the psychologist 
who was conducting the training program, and representatives of the 
Survey Research Center. The line officials agreed to participate but only 
under the same conditions that their superintendent had set forth earlier. 
They wanted the foremen in their respective divisions to be given the 
same information concerning the project that they had received and also 
be given the same freedom to refuse to participate. In a subsequent series 
of meetings the proposed study was presented to all the first-line foremen. 
Again the voluntary nature of the program was stressed. The study was 
accepted after thorough discussions of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of participating in the experiment. 
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Double Liaison 


The concept of double liaison suggests that in order to develop a 
maximally effective research relationship, it is necessary for both the 
subject organization and the research group to find and to develop 
specialized liaison personnel. It is not the function of the representatives 
of the subject organization to provide all the translating facilities to 
make the researcher and his work understandable to the organization in 
which the research is being done. Nor is it the responsibility of the 
research group to make the entire adjustment that is required to render 
research findings intelligible to the most “hard-headed” member of the 
line organization. 

What in fact seems to have come about in the most successful re- 
search relationships is that a kind of double liaison has formed. This 
bridge is composed of some members of the research organization who 
are particularly good in thinking through and searching out the im- 
plementation value of the research, and stating the research findings in 
terms intelligible to “operating” personnel. It is also composed of a 
similar group which develops out of the members of the subject organ- 
ization who are particularly interested in research and who have exper- 
ience or education which permits them to play this role. 


One of the implications of this arrangement is that the’ people play- 
ing the liaison role are to some extent deviant in their home organizations. 
They might be thought of as marginal to both structures. It is this very 
deviancy, of course, which enables them to get into such successful com- . 
munication with each other. What is required for maximum efficiency on 
their part is that they maintain that nice balance which makes them suf- 
ficiently deviant to play the liaison role while remaining acceptable 
members of their own organizations. 


Double Access 


This term refers to the procedure of getting access to the top of the 
subject organization both through internal and external channels. External 
access to the top is achieved directly by the researcher. Internal access to 
the top comes indirectly via the internal structure of the subject organiza- 
tion. Our present thinking suggests that it is necessary for the researcher 
to have access to the top of the organization by means of both routes. 
It is occasionally essential for the researcher to be able to go directly to 
the top in order to communicate certain kinds of information or to achieve 
action on particular kinds of decisions. It is not, however, sufficient for 
the researcher’s access to the top of the organization to depend upon this 
direct means. The individual who occupies the top position in an organ- 
ization usually will be unable to devote a large part of his time and 
effort to the research and related activities. Moreover, the researcher 
seldom can live in the organization on a day-to-day basis or be constantly 
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available for communication with the top individuals in the subject 
organization. The researcher therefore needs to have a direct working 
relationship with one or more individuals who are not at the top of the 
organization but who may be several echelons down in any one of a 
variety of specialized positions. Individuals in this situation then become 
the “maintainers” of the research relationship. They are in frequent com- 
munication with the researcher and have continuing access to the top of 
the organization via some internal channel of communication. An addi- 
tional advantage of such an arrangement is that the person at the top of 
the organization receives communications and information regarding the 
research from two sources: directly from the researcher, and indirectly 
through the line organization on which he regularly depends for a large 
part of his intelligence. 


There is, of course, a good deal of variation possible in any given 
situation in the extent to which the researcher depends upon his own 
direct access to the top of the organization and the extent to which he 
depends upon major liaison through some lower point in the organiza- 
tional structure. 


The four concepts described in this article do not constitute anything 
like a complete codification of this phase of research methodology. These 
ideas may, however, serve to accelerate the process of working out system- 
atically the important elements in the procedures which social scientists 
use in developing research partnerships with off-campus organizations. 
Moreover, they suggest the kinds of skills in which social researchers will 
need to be trained, and something of the specialization of roles needed 
within research teams. 
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Initiating and Maintaining Research 
Relations in a Military Organization’ 


N. J. Demerath 


The scientist is always related somehow to his subject. Where the 
subject is human, the relation is social. And where the subject is a com- 
plex organization—for example, a factory, government agency, hospital, 
or army—the relation is likewise complex. Especially is this the case 
where the research is conducted by a group rather than by an individual. 
This paper describes the experiences of a research group in relating 
itself to a number of military organizations, each composed of 1500-3000 
men. The research was conducted over a two-year period at seven U. S. 
Air Force Bases in England and the United States. 


While the paper describes only the experiences of one research 
project, some general inferences may be warranted. The events described 
here took place in several military units and research situations. Many 
of the structural features of the subject organizations resemble closely 
those of other complex organizations, civilian as well as military. Given 
the meagre literature now available on the topic at hand, a single case 
has its peculiar value. 

The following experiences are not presented with the notion, “This 
is how to do it.” On the contrary, the idea simply is to present a candid 
account of problems encountered and the actions taken to relate the 
research activity to the on-going organizations under study. No expertness 
or authoritativeness is claimed. It may be said, however, that the research 
has been conducted without unfavorable publicity and with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of virtually all organizations and individuals involved. 

Relations between our research staff and the military were developed 
in response to the exigencies of concrete situations. In the beginning, it 
was largely a matter of “playing by ear.” Reliance was placed on the 
general social skills and military experience of the research group and 
its leaders. The project was staffed with these considerations in mind as 
no less important than purely technical competence. As we gained 
experience, our relations with the organization could be more carefully 
planned, but initially we were saved by “common sense” and “feeling 
for the situation.” 


1This research was supported in part by the United States Air Force under Contract Number 
33(038)-24654 monitored by the Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
labama, and executed by the Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Project Directors: Gordon W. Blackwell and.Nicholas J. Demerath. Permission is 
granted for reproduction, translation, publication and disposal in whole and in part by or for 
e United States Government. 
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The Nature of the Research 


The research was undertaken by the University of North Carolina, 
under a contract with the U. S. Air Force. The problem was (1) to 
describe patterns of social organization, both formal and informal, of 
wings stationed at selected Air Force bases; and (2) to analyze these 
patterns as factors in unit effectiveness and morale, relying principally 
on a comparative design. Data collection has dealt primarily with the 
processes of communication and allocation of certain “scarcities” (such 
as promotions, higher pay, and supplies and supporting services) as 
integrating four major subsystems of organizational behavior: executive, 
operations, maintenance, and service. 


The first organizations studied were selected because the sponsoring 
agency in USAF believed their commanders were sympathetic to social 
research and would welcome this project. Organizations for further study 
were selected primarily according to certain explicit criteria which had 
been developed in previous research. The techniques of data collection 
were varied, including (1) direct observation of a quasi-participant 
nature; (2) personal interviewing (structured and nonstructured, formal 
and casual, individual and group) ; (3) questionnaires, principally group- 
administered; (4) sociometric survey; (5) acquisition of documentary 
materials; and (6) completion of “contact slips”. 


Field work was done during twelve months of the two-year period. 
The field teams ranged in size from two to eight persons, with only one 
resignation and one addition. Eight of the eleven persons assigned field 
work at one time or another had served in the armed forces; four of these 
had been in the Air Force. With the exception of a cultural anthropologist, 
the field workers were sociologists.” 


This, then, was the setting of the experiences described below. The 
materials which follow have been selected from a much larger body of 
notes and recollections. The experiences reported refer to what seem to 
be the more important relations for the effective execution of research of 
this type and for the building of good will for social research generally. 
Many of the following matters may have to be handled simultaneously 
or in a different order from that followed below. 


Learning the Organization 


Before any field work was undertaken, we tried to acquire as much 
knowledge as possible of the formal structure of the subject organizations. 
Such knowledge is necessary if the researchers are to move around an 


2The field workers on the several occasions were Frederick L. Bates, Gordon W. Blackwell, 
Nicholas J. Demerath, Jack L. Dyer, John J. Honigmann, Raymond W. Mack, E. William 
Noland, Richard Stephens, James D. Thompson, —— S. Tracy, and Kenneth C. Wagner. 
Each participated in all ee med of project planning and execution, though certain individuals 
were designated as team leaders, and the responsibility for data collection became a matter of 


specialized assignment according to individual: skills and interests and problem and organiza- 
tional coverage. 
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air base rationally, as well as to “talk sense” to the functionaries of the 
subject groups. 

The organizations we studied were structured fundamentally accord- 
ing to the traditional military form. There was a high degree of specializa- 
tion, a clear cut hierarchy, centralized authority, rationalized planning, 
impersonalization, and formal prescription of role and status. The prin- 
cipal activities of the units were personnel, operations, and materiel 
respectively. Moreover, there was a clear-cut echelon arrangement begin- 
ning with the work groups and crews and, working upward from these, 
the sections, squadrons, wings, and air base groups, air division, numbered 
Air Force, command, and finally USAF Headquarters in Washington. 
We were principally concerned with the wing and air base group, though 
it was necessary to follow certain matters into higher levels of command. 

The formal organization was less obvious and less easily mastered 
than we had imagined it would be. Many of the documents and charts 
we expected were not in print or could not be found. Even after we moved 
on to the first bases, we had difficulty finding either the directives or the 
people to acquaint us with the details of formal organization. Most of 
these difficulties we attributed to the expansion program of the USAF 
generally, and the high percentage of new and recently recalled personnel, 
plus several recent changes in organizational structure. Indeed, the factor 
of change loomed large throughout the research, and we could never 
assume that the formal organization was fixed for long. Learning the 
informal variations from one unit to another proved more difficult than 
learning the formal structures. 

Informal structures often affected the research activity, and familiar- 
ity with them was important administratively and methodologically. For 
example, there was an appealing research procedure which could have 
been put into effect by one officer in collaboration with our group. We 
found that this officer was persona non grata with several of his colleagues, 
and any common cause with him would probably hurt our own reputation 
and general effectiveness. An important informal variant was found in 
connection with aircraft maintenance. The old maintenance system had 
been altered and a new one substituted. However, the extent to which the 
new blueprint had been implemented varied greatly from one base to 
another. This affected the sampling procedure and even questionnaire 
construction, and was thus a matter for first investigation in any unit 
visited. 

Numerous differences in organization occurred from one base to 
another. At one station, the wing commander would perform duties of a 
sort which another commander delegated to his operations officer or 
squadron commanders. Or the division commander would be handling 
matters which elsewhere were the responsibility of the wing C.O. 
Differences in command style, in emphasis given rules versus people, 
tradition versus rationality, and in degree of self-confidence and other- 
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confidence—these differences no doubt affected the researcher, his attitude 
and his achievement in many subtle ways. Finally, the fusion of command 
and staff responsibilities and the resultant blurring of the classic line and 
staff distinction was an informal element to which we had to adjust our 
own actions and plan of study. 

As the research group learned the organizational patterns, actual and 
blueprint, we developed our own charts. The key to these charts was an 
instrumental conception of the military unit which enabled us to delineate 
four principal subsystems of activity cutting across formal unit boun- 
daries. In addition to the scientific value of these charts, they also had a 
very real practical value in the human relations sense. That is, we could 
identify offices and groups according to what they actually did and how 
they did it, and thereby facilitate the planning and accomplishment of 
our research. As it turned out, our subjects were quite favorably impressed 
with our “discovery” and its validity. 

Learning the organization, then, is not a single shot affair. It is a 
continuing problem whose importance merits systematic attention on the 
part of the research group. 


Establishing the Social Position of the Research 


The researcher is often admonished to “go in at the top” of any 
hierarchical organization. No doubt this is sound advice, but what exactly 
does it means with reference to a particular complex of organizations? 
And just how, in a given organization, does one enter at the top and also 
down the line? Our experience, even though it was in a highly centralized 
and stratified military system, indicates that there are many “tops” which 
may serve as entrances, that these higher echelon gateways are perceived 
quite differently by lower echelon personnel. Moreover, lower echelon 
commanders and their subordinates needed answers to the following 
questions, all dealing with position. First, “Who says this research is all 
right and how much importance must I attach to it?” Second, “Where do 
their research reports go, and will they hurt me?” Third, “What is the 
‘equivalent rank’ of these civilian research people and what privileges do 
they rate?” 


In establishing the authenticity and importance of the research, the 
research group has had varying experiences. We entered the first base 
without clear evidence of approval even from the next higher head- 
quarters at the fourth echelon. The director of the USAF research agency 
which sponsored our research had made what we thought were the neces- 
sary arrangements by means of personal correspondence with the subject 
organization’s commander (echelon 3), and the numbered Air Force 
commander (echelon 4), but the local commander wanted more definite 
assurance and instruction from his immediate line superior. While the 
absence of this did not appear to cripple our research activity, it made us 
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rather uneasy. On each later visit to a base, we arranged for an official 
letter to be sent down the chain of command from the headquarters of 
the principal command (echelon 5), testifying to the importance of the 
research, describing the nature of the work, and requesting cooperation 
and support. In addition, personal contacts between the project directors 
and two generals in key positions served indirectly to establish a solid 
position for the research; the knowledge that these personal relationships 
existed probably facilitated the establishment of cooperative relationships 
elsewhere. The security feelings of the field workers were probably 
strengthened by seeing their colleagues on a first-name basis with generals. 
The dangers of such relationships to objectivity of both researcher and 
subject, and to maximum acceptance and rapport down the line are indeed 
great. Given the good reputations of these officers, however, and the over- 
all needs of the research, we feel that these personal contacts were 
advantageous. 


There was considerable curiosity about the disposition we would 
make of our findings. Men wondered what higher command would get 
which information, and what its implications might be for their own 
statuses and reputations. Commanding officers, especially, raised such 
questions, however guardedly worded. We were able in all candor to 
explain that our research dealt with general conditions, and was in no 
sense an evaluation of particular units or individuals. We gave assurance 
of anonymity, but also stated that we hoped our research reports would 
prove useful. We detected a rather widespread skepticism regarding the 
applicability of social research. This skepticism seemed least prevalent 
among the higher ranking, more experienced, and more responsible 
personnel. 

In relating our field workers as individuals to the hierarchy of rank, 
our military associates used two kinds of standards: (1) the importance 
of the research activity, and (2) the personal characteristics of the re- 
searchers. As to the first, it seemed the closer the perceived relationship 
between the research group and higher command, the greater the rank 
accorded the research work and the workers. Line elements, particularly 
those responsible for flight operations, tended to be more prestigeful than 
staff at higher echelons. The more “sense” the research made to given 
individuals, the greater the rank which they might accord individual 
researchers, As to personal characteristics, our associates wanted to know 
what our civilian positions were; whether we were veterans, married or 
single, professors, administrators, or students. If we were graduate 
students, some men wanted to know in what stage of the graduate process 
we were, and what degree we sought. Dress and personal manner, as well 
as acquaintances, both military and civilian, were likewise factors in 
placing us. Our high security clearance proved to be a source of prestige. 

However indispensable a firm position in relation to the military 
hierarchy may be, some inherent dangers should also be kept in mind. 
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In our own experience, there was a tendency to establish the research 
group at the highest possible rank level in order to enjoy greater creature 
comforts, and not merely to obtain better support for the research. This 
was associated with a tendency to over-emphasize contacts with officers. 
Moreover, there was a tendency perhaps for older members of the staff 
to spend more time than was justified with colonels and generals. Uncon- 
sciously, at one time we seemed to be developing a quasi-military struc- 
ture of prestige within our own staff. This insidious development was 
soon stopped by good natured self-criticism and awareness. 

While the research team may be given a highly prestigeful position, 
their personal esteem may be low indeed. Though a research group may 
accomplish an immediate task without the esteem of its subjects, social 
research cannot long be done on the basis of authority and prestige alone. 

The behavior of an individual researcher in the field situation is the 
key to the esteem granted him by his associates. His behavior in “personal” 
as well as technical roles is important. The civilian researcher in the 
military situation is extremely visible, of course, because he is not a full 
participant or member of the subject organization. He is one of a few, 
and he is set apart by dress. Where he wears the uniform he cannot wear 
the insignia. Living on an air base or in barracks with the military as 
we did overseas, personal role performance becomes all the more 
important and all the more visible. In the overseas situations we felt 
“captured” by our subjects and it is interesting that this word “captured” 
became a part of our in-group language. Whatever we did, wherever we 
were, day in and day out, we were under observation, or so we assumed. 
There were advantages, of course, in such common living. The intensity 
of contact is greater, and correspondingly the opportunities for getting 
data in depth are greater. At the same time, however, the possibilities 
that our subjects would form negative opinions and attitudes of disesteem 
were also the greater. And therefore the psychological wear on the civilian 
researcher is considerable, since he has little respite from the job. Explicit 
measures were necessary to assure that as much time went to recording 
as to observing. 


Explaining Research Objectives and Methods 


The importance of this phase of the human relations task cannot be 
overemphasized. Each supervisor should know exactly what is being 
asked of his men, and why; and subordinates must be motivated to 
cooperate seriously and honestly. The process of explaining research objec- 
tives and methods is continuous and difficult, particularly where the study 
is focused on organizational matters and where unit effectiveness is being 
measured. Military personnel seem to be far more familiar with applied 
psychological investigations than with sociological studies. 


While the explanation of objectives and methods is inevitably a 
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continuing process, we were able to condense and streamline it somewhat 
by full use of the means available in the organizations which we studied. 
We carried military orders from the sponsoring agency at all times; in 
these orders our research mission, data needs, and collection techniques 
were stated as precisely as possible. Before we arrived at the field stations, 
personal letters were sent to the commanders of the organizations whose 
cooperation we needed. The letters pointed out that while the research 
was authorized and sponsored by higher command, we realized that our 
success depended on the cooperation received at base level; and that while 
our work would inevitably interfere with day-to-day business, we would 
attempt to minimize the burden placed on them, and we would hope that 
our coming was entirely acceptable to them. In the letters we also stated 
that we looked forward to a detailed personal presentation of our work 
as soon as we arrived at the station. Dates and needs spelled out in the 
orders were confirmed by the personal letters. In addition, we learned 
to get official letters from higher command to the subject commands, with 
more cryptic expression of our research requirement; this too was para- 
phrased in the more informal personal letters. 

On arrival at each field station, meetings were immediately scheduled 
with the principal unit commander, his staff, and subordinate squadron 
commanders. All members of the .research group were personally intro- 
duced and their assignments discussed. Our general objectives were 
explained and illustrated, and questions were invited. Information sheets 
which explained our mission were distributed for use by commanders in 
passing the word to their men. Sample questionnaires and schedules were 
given to principal commanders. Notices were put in the base newspapers 
and in some instances in the daily bulletins, the latter over the signature 
of the commanding officer. These notices described the research briefly 
and directed that full cooperation be given us. 

Face to face contacts between members of the research group and 
military personnel were of course extremely important in explaining our 
aims. The administration of questionnaires gave an opportunity to 
describe our research aims to the enlisted men. Similarly, explanation 
was given in the first interviews with individuals. In all of these explan- 
ations, everybody in the research group was expected to say the same 
things consistently, but with illustrations varying according to the interests 
of the men or groups being contacted. We gave frequent assurance that 
our intention was to understand genera! Air Force conditions, and that 
our work did not present a threat to any individual or unit. We had 
continually to explain that we were not inspectors and that our main 
purpose was not to evaluate individual or unit performance. We appealed 
to the best interests of the service, to be sure, and were candid in saying 
that some changes could be hoped for. However, we made it a point not 
to promise too much. 

By showing some of the things we had already learned, we could 
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indicate that other people had already taken us into their confidence, and 
thus stimulate individuals to speak frankly. Most men, once they had 
learned what we already knew, tended to feel that we might as well learn 
also what they had to say. 


Any outside researcher is automatically cast in the role of father 
confessor or chaplain substitute by literally hundreds of men at any 
military station. Men often came to us with problems which were of no 
foreseeable relevance to the research. However, we made it a point to 
hear them out as far as possible, to take note of whatever was relevant, 
and to allow for a probable bias resulting from the informants’ positions 
or personality tendencies. 


The youthfulness and relatively unacademic manner of our field 
workers, combined with their military experience, were valuable assets 
in communication. In many instances, we were able to establish common 
bonds by virtue of common experiences in World War II and also by 
virtue of prior observations and contacts made at other Air Force bases 
in the course of earlier work. 


Obtaining Necessary Support Services 


The academic researcher is likely to underestimate the importance 
for a research project of routine housekeeping or support facilities and 
services. The procurement of such services is a relatively easy matter for 
an individual; but when a group is involved the amount of time which 
can be spent meeting these needs is indeed great, and it is important that 
the research leader arrange for these necessities as promptly as possible. 
In the first part of our research, we did not do a thorough enough job 
either in anticipating or in arranging for the services in question. Our 
inexperience caused us to waste a good deal of time because of insufficient 
orders requesting “logistical” support for the research activity. Some 
specific needs may be listed as follows: 


1. Routine identification: the procurement of identification tags for research 
staff members and for their automobiles covering admission to the base itself and 
also to the so-called “critical areas” in and around the airplanes, shops, and in 
certain offices. 

2. Office space: furniture, typewriters in some cases, telephone, and a locked 
storage facility, with privacy for staff conversations and for interviews, but located 
for maximum accessibility to members of the organizations under study; and space 
for questionnaire administration. 

3. On-base and off-base housing: The latter is needed by field workers with 
wives or families who are assigned on the station for comparatively long periods. 

4. Dining and club facilities. 

5. PX, store, and commissary facilities; the latter were seldom used by our 
personnel. 

6. Clearance for flights in military aircraft, used occasionally as a means of 
gaining familiarity with flight operations and especially important as a builder of 
solidary relationships between research staff and flying personnel. 


As in other relationships between the research staff and the organiza- 
tions under study, it was important that higher headquarters instruct the 
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subject commands as to what services and facilities were to be provided 
us. Also, following the principle of centralized authority, it was better to 
hold the senior commander at each station responsible for provision of 
support services, though he would usually delegate the job to a subordin- 
ate. In our requests, which we learned to consolidate, we made it a policy 
to be firm but never “demanding.” Often we asked for something less 
than “the best” in housing or transportation, either in interests of project 
efficiency or to avoid a “VIP treatment.” 

Handling the entire research group’s support needs in one package 
at the beginning of the stay at each base not only saved a great deal of 
time which would otherwise have been spent by individuals working out 
their own personal needs, but it saved the time of military personnel as 
well. Moreover, the morale of the research group seemed to be improved 
by this procedure. 

The problem of obtaining support services is less important in most 
civilian research, particularly in the United States where community 
services are usually separate from the organizations being studied. Over- 
seas, however, it is likely that the researcher working with complex 
organizations is confronted with support problems not unlike those 
described above. 


Definition of Roles 


Military personnel usually learn role expectations by reference, 
directly or through others, to official prescriptions formally set forth, 
and to unwritten customs of some standing. Such formal and customary 
prescriptions cover some relationships with civilians, but, as yet, the 
civilian social researcher employed by a non-military agency presents 
a baffling case to which existing patterns do not apply with any definite- 
ness. The civilian researcher is also perplexed, for he often feels himself 
in a strange society quite in contrast with other research situations and 
with the academic environment. In short, the relationships between mil- 
itary subjects and civilian social scientists are largely non-institutionalized. 
Formal prescriptions being lacking, role definitions therefore emerge 
informally, and in our experience, de nova during field work. 

In such a situation, the tendency for both research and military 
personnel is to fall back on earlier experiences and patterns. The military 
may attempt to utilize either civilian or military experience. Military 
men who have had college experience may see themselves as students, 
alumni, or even teachers in relation to the field workers whom they may 
regard as professors, fellow students, or other alumni. There is also a 
tendency to draw on their previous experience in non-academic civilian 
occupations. For instance, a former branch manager of a large corpora- 
tion saw us as management consultants. Although many people at first 
saw us as inspectors, the rigid persons continued to see us in this way, 
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regardless of the explanations we made. Their defensiveness was some- 
times expressed in a “VIP treatment” designed to wine, dine, and divert 
the researchers’ attention. Other officers, drawing on their previous mil- 
itary experiences, saw us as clinical or applied psychologists. Some viewed 
us as human relations experts in a somewhat exploitative sense, and a few 
officers perceived us as students of management and administrative 
problems. It was the latter role in which we tried to cast ourselves. 

The field workers also drew on their previous military experience in 
defining their roles. This was often very helpful, and indeed we had used 
military experience as an employment qualification. Nevertheless, there 
seemed to be some negative effects, and these we tried to correct as we 
went along. Some of us were perhaps unduly impressed by high rank, 
though others were apt to poke fun. One field worker, a former Army 
private, got a particular kick and several laughs over doors being held 
open for him by polite colonels. Others felt their egos “cultivated” by 
association with generals. Occasionally, we tended to over-identify with 
our military associates, or value their friendships and favorable opinion 
too highly. It was necessary then to remind ourselves that acceptance and 
esteem, however desirable, were after all merely a means to the end of 
data collection and not the end itself. 

For purposes of rounded observation and efficient data collection, 
and also to build good interpersonal relations, so important in casual 
interviewing and observation, the field workers were assigned to particular 
parts of the organizations studied. Each worker was responsible for estab- 
lishing and maintaining relationhips with the key persons in his assigned 
sector. The team leader coordinated our contacts and relations. We made 
it a rule to be completely honest in the statement of our objectives, to 
speak as directly and simply as possible, and also to conform as much 
as we could, consistent with the demands of the research, to the expecta- 
tions of the military. 

We censored one another jokingly on matters of dress and personal 
appearance and also on the experiences with the military in which a raw 
academic edge was showing. For instance, where military jargon was 
misinterpreted or where a military custom was broken, we reminded the 
culprit, who without exception took it good-naturedly. Furthermore, we 
gained a degree of acceptance so that our military associates joked with 
us good-naturedly and also reminded us of infractions of their norms. 
We learned how to “party” and observe simultaneously. 

There could be no mistaking the genuineness of many friendships 
established, and first name relations were numerous. At the same time we 
made it a point to check objectivity and possible bias. It was in the 
temporary duty situations overseas that especially warm, personal rela- 
tions were established between the research personnel and their military 
associates. Shared deprivation and shared risk in these situations loomed 
very important in establishing rapport and getting “inside” the organiza- 
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tion. Needless to say, the personal characteristics of the researcher are 
tested in such a situation and become more important criteria in staff 
selection than would otherwise be the case. 

While close relationships may be established between field workers 
and their military associates, and while the field worker may take part 
in a number of military activities, he can never be a full participant as 
long as he is a civilian. Nor did it seem that the advantages of full par- 
ticipation would be great enough to offset the disadvantages. Only one 
attempt was made to use a man actually in service, and this attempt was 
not particularly successful. While some of the research staff, at the 
invitation of a commander, wore Air Force uniforms briefly at two 
stations overseas, this practice was discontinued in view of the confusion 
it caused among enlisted men and in view of the advantages of main- 
taining civilian identity. 


Executing Research Tasks 


The military missions of the bombardment wings we studied were 
of the greatest importance to national security. Their training assignments 
were rigorous and time-consuming. Accordingly, we tried not to interfere 
with any activity which our military friends regarded as crucial. No one 
complained that we were interfering with the work of the organizations, 
so presumably we were successful. A knowledge of the organization and 
its activities was needed, of course, to differentiate more and less im- 
portant tasks, and more and less crucial periods of work. For instance, 
when a wing was preparing for a flight operation that was especially 
demanding, we made no atlempt to work in the units directly involved. 
Whenever an important inspection party or high-ranking visitor was on 
the station, we made it a point not to work with the personnel who were 
occupied with the visitors. We attempted to use the off-duty time of the 
men as much as possible, though much of our observation and interview- 
ing was done in connection with the military job. All our work was 
cleared with unit commanders, and their cooperation was sought in 
scheduling appointments and meetings. 

We learned to use the authority and chain of command. In arranging 
for the administration of questionnaires to large groups of men, we simply 
went to the squadron commanders or first sergeants of the units involved 
and stated, “We need so many men of such and such rank and back- 
ground characteristics. When can we have them?” In the beginning, 
before we realized the importance of firmness and definiteness in such 
requests, we were inclined to say, “May we have so many men with such 
and such characteristics?” Similarly, in going to a clerk for access to 
documentary materials, we first acquainted his supervisor with our needs 
and got him to instruct his subordinate to give us the help we needed. 
Units, when asked to produce large numbers of men for mass question- 
naires, varied in their ability to produce at the time and place designated. 
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It seemed to us that this ability might be an indicator of two things: 
(1) the amount of cooperation we had from command; and (2) the 
de facto control generally exercised by the command. When the military 
assisted us in scheduling, we expressed our gratitude and reaffirmed the 
indispensability of such cooperation. 

In administering surveys and questionnaires, as well as in personal 
interviews, we learned the great importance of the oral introduction and 
“sales talk.” They were presented in a form resembling the traditional 
military “briefing”, but with a certain amount of humor interjected. The 
anonymity and confidential nature of the material we gathered were 
emphasized, without, however, attempting to hoodwink men who knew 
full well that once they gave their civilian residence, age, specialty 
number, and unit, they could be identified if we wanted to do so. We 
pointed out that no commander had access to our questionnaires and 
interview reports. We are confident that these efforts to win confidence 
were highly successful. 


Building Good Will for Social Research 


The steps we took to discharge our professional obligations to other 
social scientists merit special consideration. We had to proceed warily 
in order not to endanger the possibility of future military research by 
others. First, there was a danger of over-saturating a particular organiza- 
tion with research people administering interviews and questionnaires. 
Military men tend to regard questionnaires as tedious, senseless, and 
useless. Therefore, we did not risk questionnaires until we were absolutely 
certain they were indispensable, and that the matters dealt with and the 
wording of items were meaningful to the subjects. We tried to choose 
groups for study which had not recently been studied by other researchers, 
and to avoid spending too much time in any one unit. We assured our 
military associates that we used questionnaires only when no other 
technique would serve our needs as well. 

More positively, we sought to create sympathetic understanding for 
social research generally. An outside scientist begins his work in any 
complex organization with one very real advantage: since he is not a 
member of the organization, his subjects are not in competition with him. 
He can give his subjects sympathetic audience, in contrast with the usual 
anonymity of such organizations. Nevertheless, there is a danger that the 
scientist’s attitude toward the organization may become impersonal. He 
may come to think too much about groups and categories, and not enough 
about individuals. 


While sympathetic appreciation of social research does not neces- 
sarily hinge on friendships with scientists, nevertheless a scientist in a 
research situation must command respect for himself and his work. Con- 
sequently, we took every opportunity to establish good personal relation- 








ships with our subects. We did not spread malicious gossip, but we did 
sometimes carry good news. If one man told us that he enjoyed working 
with another, we were inclined to pass the word with the idea that such 
information made everybody feel good. At the same time we were dis- 
inclined to say anything good about one individual when we had reason 
to believe the listener was in competition with that person. Perhaps we 
sometimes singled out key officers for particular attention; this, we felt, 
was justified as public relations strategy. 


Our group also felt obligated to help the USAF sponsor of the 
research, This research agency had only recently been established, and 
we wanted to explain its mission and to emphasize its potential value to 
the Air Force. Though we did not solicit letters of commendation for our 
work, when we did receive them we immediately passed them on to our 
sponsor. Whenever we found possible research needs that could be 
developed by our sponsor, we reported them. 


No matter how “basic” or “pure” a research project is supposed to 
be, it is probable that the sponsor or the subjects sooner or later will 
request something practical of the researchers. Not being disposed to 
insist on any rigid distinction between basic and applied work, we volun- 
teered to provide limited advice to the field commanders whenever possible. 
This took a certain amount of time from the research, but we feel that it 
was well justified in terms of the general reputation of social research, 
the position of our sponsor, and the reaction to our own particular 
activity. In several instances where action was taken on our advice with 
beneficial results, we believe that we helped the reputation of social 
research among the military. 


It was our judgment that there is little point in spending energy on 
orienting commanders who are rule-and-regulation conscious and who 
exert command in the traditional authoritarian fashion. Such persons are 
not likely to understand or support social research. However, we found 
an encouraging number of officers who were sincerely interested in learn- 
ing all they could and adapting it to their problems. These officers can 
be expected to welcome future research in their units. 


It was our policy to express appreciation for assistance rendered. 
We paid goodbye calls to all the commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers, and to other friends whose help we had enjoyed. We entertained 
some men who had first entertained us, where no violations of federal 
law could be suspected. We had letters of commendation sent from the 
military commander of the sponsoring agency to selected personnel in 
the subject organizations. These letters went into the men’s personnel 
files, and were highly regarded. Finally, we made the point of “leaving 
the door open” for ourselves, realizing that we would probably have to 
ask for certain additional materials by mail, and perhaps make more 
personal visits to each base. 
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Diagnosing Defenses Against 
the Outsider 


Chris Argyris' 


In the previous articles, the authors have been concerned with prob- 
leras of establishing and maintaining research relationships from the point 
of view of the research worker. It is the purpose of this paper to switch 
the discussion to the point of view of the subjects of the research. How 
do they react to being interviewed, observed, and in general, “researched 
upon”? What are some of the common defenses they seem to employ? 
Why do they employ these defenses? 

The material presented below is drawn primarily from one research- 
er’s experience. As such it will be limited. We will further limit our 
examples to defenses that are commonly met during “in-plant” research 
in industrial organizations. Many possible examples related to unions, 
hospitals, and governmental agencies are not included. Furthermore, we 
will not discuss the defenses related to research conducted in the em- 
ployee’s homes. In spite of these limitations, we believe that the examples 
we present will include many of the basic types of defenses that research- 
ers experience in social organizations. 


Two Sources of Defense Mechanisms 


Defense mechanisms may be related to the personality of the subject 
vis @ vis the researcher. They may also be related to the social organiza- 
tion as it is expressed through the individual. For example, it is possible 
for a subject to delay or refuse an interview because he fears all new 
psychological situations. On the other hand, experience suggests that it is 
equally possible for the same individual to refuse to be interviewed 
because he realizes there are important organizational pressures against 
the research (e.g., the boss doesn’t like it). 

Admittedly this distinction is not a sharp one in real life. But the 
researcher must study his subject closely in order to understand the 
meanings implicit in particular mechanisms. Knowledge of the various 
origins of the defense mechanisms is not only of research interest but is 
crucial in handling the underlying resistance and preparing for any 
changes that might be attempted in the organization later. 


1The wher expresses his debt to Robert Guest, Yale University, for his constructive suggestions and 
examples, 
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Individually Based Mechanisms 


To be interviewed by a research worker is not an easy experience 
for most subjects. Subjects are known to react to the interview by “being 
a little nervous” or “uneasy”; or by refusing to speak; or by a complete 
breakdown into tears; or by talking so much and being so aggressive 
that the research worker does not have much opportunity to carry out 
the interview. 

Listed below are some of the general factors that operate to make 
subjects feel anxious about being “researched upon”: 


1, Interviews are new psychological situations. As such they tend to place a 
subject in a situation where the purposes are unclear or unknown; the perceptual 
structure is unstable; the “proper” behavior is unknown. Clearly, such situations 
tend to produce tension, anxiety, and conflict within individuals, 

2. Some subjects know what an interview is like but dislike such a situation 
because it represents to them an authoritarian relationship where they are submitting 
to a researcher. This also arouses defenses. 

3. Still other subjects are closely attached to and identified with their leader 
or their work group. They view a research interview as an attempt to make them 
talk about their very personal relationships with their leader or group, and therefore 
resist, 


4. Research people introduced as being somehow connected with a University 
‘often tend to be perceived as “highly educated and rather sophisticated individuals.” 
This connection with the “sacred halls of learning” tends to place some employees 
(especially top executives with no college education) in a situation which calls for 
defense of their self. 


Some Examples of Defense Mechanisms Used by Individuals 


Manifestations of Fear. Some subjects simply couldn’t control their 
feelings. They arrived for an interview in an obviously disturbed state. 
Some were jittery, others nervous, or uneasy. Some “held back their 
uneasiness” by wringing a handkerchief in their hand, while others 
arrived with a “death grip” on their clipboard or notebook. Such behavior 
usually had the effect of making the interviewer more cautious in his 
questioning, thereby protecting tue subject. 


Other subjects defended themselves from the researcher by stuttering, 
by behaving as if they had difficulty in hearing, or by behaving as if they 
constantly misunderstood the research worker. Still others said, “I’m not 
sure I understand you,” “Would you repeat that please,” or “I’m really 
not clear on your point.” All these phrases served to help the subject 
defend himself from having to answer too many questions. Subsequent 
interviews with some of these subjects suggested that the blocking at 
times was rather unconscious. 

Surface Collaboration. Subjects were known to insist, with politeness 
and diplomatic certainty, that they “really didn’t know much about that 
problem,” or “To be very honest with you, I’ve never heard of that 
problem.” Others attempted to defend themselves by trying to get the 
researcher to tell them whether someone already suggested to him that 
this problem existed in the plant. The subjects then guided their com- 
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ments according to the researcher’s answers. For example, they were 
cautious in their answers if they were told that this was a problem of 
interest to the management. 


It was also not uncommon to find some subjects (usually supervisors) 
who defended themselves by simply giving the “correct” or “book” answer 
to every question. They tended to quote the “principles of supervision” 
listed in their organization’s manual for supervisors. Or they answered 
questions with such general phrases as “You have to be good to people,” 
“A supervisor must be a man among men,” “A good supervisor hits hard, 
but is fair,” ete. 


Problem Denial. Still other subjects made no bones about their 
defensive position, and with a rather gruff manner or perhaps with a 
note of annoyance or surprise, quickly responded to the researcher, “No, 
definitely not, we never had any of these problems in our place. I’m 
dead sure of that.” 


Silent Treatment. Some subjects used the “silent treatment” to defend 
themselves from the researcher. This seemed to be especially successful 
with the researcher who was new and was out to set a new high in “non- 
directive” research interviewing. Quite naturally, the degree of silence 
varied. Some subjects answered all “projective” questions with a direct 
“yes” or “no”. Other subjects took their cue and remained silent by 
noticing when the interviewer began to write in his notebook. 

By-Path Seduction. Subjects have been known to “latch on” to the 
introductory comments the researcher has made and use them as a basis 
for a series of questions. For example, the subjects expressed an unlimited 
interest in the university that the researcher was from. Or some subjects 
asked many questions concerning the nature of the research and the use 
to be made of the material. Still other subjects wanted to obtain all sorts 
of details on who was to be interviewed, when and why. In a few 
instances, subjects defended themselves from the researcher by coercing 
him to discuss, in general terms, what other people had already said in 
their interviews. 

Subjects came to the interview armed with interesting material con- 
cerning their specialty. Thus, in a study of the effect of cost budgets upon 
people, many of the accountants interviewed attempted to spend hours 
discussing the many multi-colored, complicated accounting instruments 
they use. “And of course”, they would say, “You do want to know about 
our new cost budget . . . ” Before the researcher could even wonder how 
he might offer a proper negative reply, the lecture began. 

Stalling. Other top level accountants responded to an inquiry con- 
cerning the human factors of budgets in a questioning tone. “Mm... 
hmm .. . yes, of course, human factors in budgets . . . yes, that is 
important, isn’t it.” Some would simply deny the existence of the problem. 
For example, one controller said, “No, I don’t think it is a problem in 
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my company. It might be in others but I don’t see it here,” or “Well, 
I don’t know if I could be of much help. My problems are technical ones.” 


The interesting aspect of these semi-denials and this hedging was 
that the same accountants terminated the interview with a sentence like, 
“And as I said before, the human factors in budgets are the most 
important factors. If only people would realize that .. . etc.” This would 
be uttered in such a convincing manner that one would hardly suspect 
the same person, an hour before, doubted the existence of the problem. 
The accountants could have been “stalling for time” to think about the 
problem while wanting to conceal this from the researcher. In other 
words, some of them could have incorporated in their role as executives 
such values as “I will always be certain,” “I will never procrastinate,” 
“T will have the answers on the tip of my tongue,” so that they could not 
comfortably lean back in their chairs and think for a few minutes con- 
cerning the problem. 


Other Procedures. These include the use of such devices as the follow- 
ing: (1) Protective forgetting. Some subjects defend themselves by 
“accidentally” forgetting about their interview appointment. (2) The 
rush act. Other subjects did not forget their appointment, but “just had to 
schedule an important meeting which will, I’m afraid, cut the research 
interview in half.” (3) Handy hurdles. Still other subjects have asked to 
be interviewed after their working hours and away from the plant. When 
the researcher remarked that he lived thirty miles away and might there- 
fore have to delay the interview, it was interesting to note the smile and 
“Oh that’s perfectly all right. I understand. I don’t mind waiting.” 
(4) Rumors. One subject started a rumor which suggested that she spent 
a terrible night after the research interview and just couldn’t see how 
she could go through it again. The rumor eventually reached the re- 
searcher as intended. Fearing he might jeopardize his position in the 
plant, the rsearcher cancelled the second and subsequent interviews with 
that employee. (5) Advance preparation. Finally, numerous subjects have 
attempted to defend themselves by trying to find out who had already 
been interviewed and then asking these people as many questions as 
possible concerning the nature of the interview, the researcher, etc. 


Organizationally Based Mechanisms 


We now turn to the defense mechanisms that may be largely attribut- 
able to the organization. These defense mechanisms serve to protect the 
organization against the outsider until the role, objective, and methods 
of the researcher are clarified and accepted. The researcher may find that 
organizational mechanisms may be due to reasons similar to those 
listed below. 

1. The agents of the organization may decide to resist the research program 


because they perceive it as a possible attempt to destroy something already 
existing in the organization. For example, some research projects are resisted because 
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they are perceived as being designed to weaken a union. Others are resisted because 
they are perceived as being designed to “soften up” the workers for impending 
technological or administrative changes. 

2. The agents of the organization may accept the program but find themselves 
in a conflict situation if they attempt to participate honestly and freely. On the one 
hand, they may like to cooperate with and speak freely to the researcher. On the 
other hand, they may fear that detrimental information might reach the boss who 
happens to be very “cool” toward the program. A more frequent example of this 
phenomenon is the foreman who may find himself torn between management and 
employee groups and therefore may feel very insecure about taking part in research 
that may be viewed by the employecs as management sponsored. 

3. The workers and their immediate supervisors might accept the research 
program, but the upper management officials may define certain overall policies which 
prevent the employees from speaking freely. These policies will tend to crystalize 
resistance on the part of the workers and lower level supervisors. 

4. Resistance to research may occur because the research involves two depart- 
ments which are fighting for power within the organization. The research is delayed 
until the “power struggle” is finished. 

5. There are two cases on record where the complete cooperation of management 
and the unions was gained, but the research was considerably delayed because the 
local Chamber of Commerce was not in favor of the research, In both cases, we 
might add, the organizations to be studied were in small towns where they provided 
a primary source of revenue for the town people. 

6. A rather frequent reason for resistance to research is the fear on the part of 
the management of the organization (union, industrial, or otherwise), that the 
research may uncover material which might not be favorable to the organization. 
Closely allied with this reason is fear that some important secret technical informa- 
tion may be required. 

7. One research group reports that their research is being continually blocked 
because the organization they are studying seems to gain prestige from the research 
group. The organization therefore wants to delay the researchers in their work to 
keep them at the plant. 

8. The day-by-day experiences of subjects may be filled with crises. For example, 
production is going bad; bonus pay is down; a lay-off is rumored; one of the men 
is annoying the other; the foreman is hopping on the boys; it is a terribly hot day; 
the tools are bad, etc. If the respondent is thrust into an interview suddenly, one of 
these factors may be in his mind. If the interview “hits” the respondent at such a 
time, there may be a tendency to look upon the researcher as a “big nuisance.” 

9. On the other hand, in highly repetitive types of operations workers may develop 
a work routine which is identical day in and day out, year in and year out. The 
research interview may seriously interrupt this routine. 

10. Management people may dislike to be interviewed because they dislike any- 
thing that takes them away from their job and leaves them “out of touch” with 
organizational matters, over which they are personally responsible. 

11. Many organizations create an authoritarian climate in which the subject is 
dependent upon a leader who tends to require complete loyalty to the organization. 
Working under such conditions for many years may make the subjects cautious in 
answering questions that might “place the boss in an unfavorable light.” 


Perhaps these examples may suflice to suggest the variety of possible 
reasons for organizational resistance to research. 


Examples of Defense Mechanisms Related to Organization 


Creating Damaging Rumors. Recently, a researcher initiated his 
investigation after top management had participated in establishing the 
study objectives and had accepted the overall program for research. The 
second day of interviewing started with a phone call from the vice- 
president. He requested the researcher to come to his office immediately. 
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Upon entering the office, the vice-president insisted the research be 
temporarily halted since the supervisors were “up-in-arms”. They had 
heard a rumor that the researcher “is here to figure who is neurotic and 
who isn’t, and to report to top management.” The arrangements had pro- 
ceeded so smoothly the first day that no resistance was expected. The 
researcher attempted to cover up his own astonishment with a statement 
that “Indeed, it would be difficult for the plant to permit research under 
these conditions and it would probably destroy much of the validity of 
the data.” 

The vice-president was ready to agree to an immediate postpone- 
ment when the research worker pointed out that (a) top management, by 
postponing the research, would imply that the rumor might have validity, 
and (b) rumors in organizations, like fever in a human body, may be 
symptomatic of underlying problems and should not necessarily be 
“snuffed out.” Rather, it would be vital that the rumor be understood 
clearly and its real purpose be uncovered. 

Top management agreed and an investigation followed. During the 
investigation, the following significant facts were uncovered: The vice- 
president had personally telephoned all the middle management super- 
visors on the list that were to be interviewed. (This step was contrary 
to the plan originally defined whereby the personnel manager of the local 
plant was to make the contact). The vice-president began the telephone 
conversation with the usual remark, “How are things,” and then informed 
the supervisors that a certain “Dr.” was coming down to their department 
tomorrow to interview them. He informed the supervisors that the research 
worker would make no report to the vice-president, and encouraged them 
to speak freely. The supervisors, who were lead by a stern, rather auto- 
cratic, plant manager, thereupon became quite anxious for at least three 
reasons. In the first place, the vice-president had never called them 
personally before. Secondly, the company had recently hired a psychiatrist 
who had just completed some personal interviews with some of the super- 
visors reputed to have ulcers. The supervisors felt that some of the results 
were reported to top management. Thirdly, the plant manager was on 
vacation. The supervisors, being very loyal to their plant manager, did 
not want to participate until they knew how he felt about the entire 
project. Since they could not reach him, they began to perceive the re- 
searcher as a personal “hatchet man” of the division office sent down to 
“wield the axe” while the plant manager was on his vacation. Once these 
feelings were brought out into the open and responded to appropriately, 
the rumor died down. 

Not all research workers would recommend that action be taken 
during a rumor. In another plant, the writer worked jointly with a 
psychiatrist. A similar rumor was circulated concerning the psychiatrist. 
The rumor began, it was thought, because the psychiatrist had been badly 
introduced by the management to the employees. The psychiatrist chose 
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to ignore the rumor. He simply continued his interviewing and answering 
questions concerning himself whenever requested. As far as the writer 
could ascertain, the psychiatrist maintained satisfactory relationships with 
the employees. The rumor faded away in about a week. 

Giving the Researcher the Run-Around. There are numerous examples 
of research groups being delayed by being continually referred “to the 
appropriate authorities” for permission to release certain desired 
information. 

One research group reported the following incident. They had 
received enthusiastic approval by the home office of a large corporation 
to study one of the smaller plants many miles away. Although the research 
group obtained blanket permission in writing, they found upon arrival 
at the local plant that they were being blocked at every turn. The local 
authorities insisted that they did not have authority to give out the 
information requested. When reminded of the blanket authority given by 
the home office, the local authorities replied that the authority granted 
was general rather than specific, and therefore, they were not certain that 
the specific information requested by the research group could be given 
to them. The research team soon found itself spending most of its time 
travelling to the home office acquiring specific permission for various data. 

It was discovered, after a few months of patient investigation, that 
the plant personnel manager had made some private deals with the local 
union officials in order to keep the plant in operation. As it was, the 
union and the employees were being given services in excess of the home 
office policy. The personnel manager, fearing that this information would 
eventually get back to the home office, attempted to stop the research by 
placing obstacles in the path of the research workers. 


Overwhelming the Researcher with Irrelevant Information. One re- 
search team reported that in the initial stages of their research they were 
guided through long tours of the many departments of a large manufac- 
turing organization and were carefully limited to observing and asking 
questions related to the technical problems involved. The supervisors who 
acted as guides, curiously enough, refused to answer questions concerning 
other than technical problems. Some typical excuses were that they 
“didn’t know much about the other problems,” that “the departments 
have few if any human relations problems,” and that “people are that 
way anyway, my real problems are helping to keep the production mov- 
ing.” After some months of research the supervisors admitted that they 
had deliberately refused to discuss the other subjects raised by the re- 
searchers. It seemed that they did not particularly trust top management 
or the research group who were observed to have periodic meetings with 
the top management. Much of the resistance began to break down after 
the research team began to become “part of the lay-out” (as one man 
said) and had noticed many human relations incidents that were appar- 
ently not reported to top management. 
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Stereotyping the Research Worker: “Long Hair”. A top executive 
rationalized his resistance to the researcher by projecting upon him such 
dubious titles as “long hair,” “a man up in the clouds,” “an idealist,” 
and “a philosopher spinning day dreams.” The researcher could not in- 
stitute any action research as long .as he was perceived by the top 
executive in this light. Through this defense mechanism the top executive 
was able to ignore the changes that he was beginning to realize he should 
make in himself. “After all”, he could say to himself, “why the devil 
should I listen to a long hair who is up in the clouds and does not realize 
my problems.” 

Another executive discussed the time factor associated with human 
relations changes as follows: “We just can’t wait in business. We can’t 
wait for years. It’s today that is important. You can’t think of tomorrow. 
It’s today. Time is valuable in business. It costs money. What have you 
got that can change today? You know, that’s the trouble with you fellows. 
You don’t see the realistic practical side of life.” Neither of the executives, 
be it noted, requested that the researcher leave the organization. In fact, 
both kept calling for meetings ostensibly to see how the research was 
coming along. Interestingly enough, the majority of the time was taken 
up discussing their problems in instituting some of the change. 


Stereotyping the Research Worker: Communist. Stephen Richardson? 
reported an incident in which the subjects defended themselves from the 
research team and at the same time used it to further their own ends. 
A research was focused on two factions in a local union. The focus of 
the research became known in the local. The researcher had great difficulty 
in obtaining an interview with the chairman of the shop committee. 
However, he was able to interview a man, Mr. X, who had just been 
eased out of the shop committee and was very willing to talk about the 
factions. This man told the researcher that the chairman of the shop 
committee was spreading the rumor that the researcher was a communist 
and was discouraging the shop stewards from cooperating in the research. 
Mr. X also said that the chairman would shortly lose office (this happened 
as predicted) and advised the researcher to continue her work and make 
no comment. 

Richardson diagnosed the rumor as follows. “The chairman of the 
shop was insecure and felt that with the present focus of the research a 
good deal of data damaging to himself would be obtained by the researcher. 
Therefore, he used the rumor as a way of attacking the researcher before 
she could attack him.” 

Trying to Make the Researcher a Detective. Top management exec- 
utives have attempted to defend themselves from being examined by 
attempting to coerce the researcher into the role of a personal secret agent 
for top management. For example, a controller asked the researcher to 

“please pay special attention to Mr. Y when you interview him. You 


2S, A. Richardson, ‘‘Progress Report on Field Research Training Program,”’ Feb. 1952, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
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know, in my job I have a lot of headaches. I don’t think these men are 
maturing properly for top level assignments. They don’t seem to have 
the spark and the ability to be go-getters. | would be very much interested 
in hearing what you have to say about them.” In another instance, a plant 
manager kept asking the research worker, “Tell me, what the hell have 
you fellows been learning around here? . . . I know, we’ve confidences 
to observe and I want them to be observed. I’m not trying to breach them. 
But, well, . . . for example, what’s going on during the supervisory meet- 
ings . . . what do you think of my supervisors?” 

In both cases, the executives attempted to use the researcher as a 
channel of communication. The formal channel, for some reason or other, 
was blocked for the type of information desired. If the researcher were 
to accept this role, he would not only be violating professional ethics 
but he would be preventing the executives from experiencing a need to 
examine why they were unable to obtain this information by themselves. 
Also, if the researcher were to provide the information, he would be likely 
to reinforce a probably mistaken self-perception on the part of the 
executives, namely that it was the others who were “immature and not 
developing adequately.” 

Still another example, with a different outcome: An engineer in a 
middle size plant approached the researcher and asked for a private 
interview. The interview was granted. During the discussion, the engineer 
unfolded a “hard luck story” concerning his relationship with his boss. 
After painting a dark picture of his future, the engineer pleaded with 
the researcher to “please tell me . . . just give me an idea of what the 
boss thinks of me.” The researcher sympathized with the engineer and 
agreed that he was experiencing quite a lot of difficulty, but naturally, 
he refused to give the information. The engineer became quite upset over 
the “cold-bloodedness” of the researcher, became very aggressive, and 
left the room hurriedly. After some months, the researcher learned that 
the engineer had spoken to many of the supervisors in the plant. He 
described the research worker as a “selfish s.o.b., who wouldn’t help a 
guy out when the going was rough.” The interesting point was that 
according to the other supervisors the researcher’s “stock” with them 
increased substantially. The supervisors commented that although they 
understood the engineer’s problem, they were glad to hear that the con- 
fidence originally promised was maintained. 

Changing Human Relations Problems into Administrative Problems. 
In the limited experience the writer has had in conducting research, he 
is increasingly being impressed by how many subjects hide their human 
relations problems from others and from themselves by consciously and 
unconsciously redefining them into technical problems. Once the switch 
is made, then it follows for the subject that the need for research into 
human relations problems is not important. The important problems 
become “to add a new machine,” or “retrain the sales personnel,” or “to 
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have more accurate cost accounting records,” etc. In this connection 
perhaps, one of the most often heard rationalizations is something to the 
effect that “our business, unlike others, is very complicated. One of the 
most complicated in the entire industry. Why we have hundreds of small 
little parts that go to make up our product. One slight error on anybody’s 
part throws everything off . . . etc.” If the researcher accepts this as being 
the actual fact without further information, then the subjects are spared 
from having to discuss any personal problems that they might have with 
other members of the organization. 

Assigning the Researcher to Impotent Personnel. Another defense 
mechanism not so frequently experienced is to assign the researcher to 
an employee whose status and rank is low enough to make him rather 
impotent and unimportant as far as the research is concerned. As long 
as the researcher is tied to this impotent person, he will not tend to be 
much of a threat to the organization. 


We would like to emphasize that one has to differentiate status and 
official rank in this problem. Thus, it is possible that a personnel manager 
or an old time supervisor ready to retire, or an executive vice-president 
may be highly impotent and helpless as far as the conduct of the research 
work is concerned. On the other hand, a janitor, a drill press operator, 
or a plant guard may be highly important and influential persons. It seems 
therefore advisable, to keep in mind that impotence is not necessarily 
correlated with official rank. 

Keeping the Researcher “Tied up”. Finally, it is possible for an 
organization to defend itself by scheduling the researcher with many 
interviews with people who want to see him. If the researcher is to have 
all these interviews, he is not left much time to examine the problems he 
feels are more crucial. This defense mechanism does not in the writer’s 
experience last long. First, the plant personnel probably do not have 
enough free time to continue such activity over a protracted period of 
time. Second, the primary purpose of this defense mechanism is usually 
to protect the subjects from the researcher until they understand him 
better and the purposes, goals, and methods of his research are clarified. 


Concluding Statement 


In closing, it seems worthwhile to mention briefly the following 
points concerning defense mechanisms. First, we suggest that defense 
mechanisms be viewed as attempts by the subject to adapt to the re- 
searcher. Thus the researcher need not worry or become unduly alarmed 
if subjects are defensive. In fact, it may not be unfair to suggest that he 
should worry when the subjects are not defensive. The researcher’s task, 
it seems to us, is to learn to understand the defenses in the same manner 
a clinician understands the feelings of his patient. Viewing defense 
mechanisms in this light helps the researcher learn to use them in a con- 
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structive manner. It seems to us that defense mechanisms are important 
indicators of the psychological world of the subject, the “social climate” 
of the organization, the quality and strength of the relationship between 
the researcher and the subject. 

Finally, we suggest that the researcher should study the defense 
mechanisms and the conditions under which they occur in order that he 
may better understand himself, his role as a researcher, and the effects 
that these two mutually dependent factors have upon the subject and the 
organization. 
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Getting Individuals to Give 
Information to the Outsider 
Fred H. Blum 


This paper deals with experience gained in the course of an action- 
research project which has been under way in Austin, Minnesota since 
1948, at George A. Hormel & Company. The workers are organized in 
Local 9 of the United Packinghouse Workers of America, C.1.0. The 
objective of the project is to understand the ways in which these workers 
are related to the industrial and social process and to explore ways and 
means of establishing the kind of “inner” and “outer” relatedness which 
will allow them to develop their individual potentialities to the greatest 
extent. During the first two years field work was mainly concerned with 
getting acquainted and interviewing. Workers, the supervisory staff, man- 
agement, and union officials were interviewed. During the third year 
group discussions with the workers and an experimental testing program 
were added. 

Among the manifold questions which such an action-research project 
raises, this paper is concerned with two interrelated problems: (1) How 
can the social researcher, as an outsider, get valid data? (2) How can 
such data be obtained within a context of mutual understanding and 
willingness to collaborate in sharing information in a real social situa- 
tion? These two problems will be explored in regard to information 
obtained from a sample of workers. We will focus mostly on the research- 
er’s relationship to the workers. These issues also apply to some degree 
in relations with the supervisory staff, management and union officials. 


Establishing a Good Human Contact 


The first problem is to establish some human contact with the people 
who become part of an action-research project. Since I was not only an 
outsider but a total stranger, it seemed to me the best way to get acquainted 
with the workers was to share their work in the factory. I used the only 
two contacts which I had in the community, a letter of introduction to 
the Personnel Director of the Company and to the President of the Union, 
to get permission to work in the plant. This permission was granted in a 
generous and most helpful manner. I could work wherever I wanted, 
as long as I wanted. Or I could just go in the plant and talk to the people. 
First I worked like any worker in a gang, staying about a week or two 
in each gang. After several months I worked only irregularly, relieving 
some worker or helping him as long as I felt it to be necessary or desir- 
able. At times I only visited the plant and talked to people while they 
worked, or while we ate in the cafeteria. 
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Interpreting the Project 


The research design was based on the idea that the most valuable 
information could be obtained from a relatively small group of workers 
who were to be sufficiently involved to become active participants in the 
project. Therefore the project was presented to them from the very 
beginning as a common undertaking in which they played as important 
a role as the researcher. 


Sampling procedures were adapted to these principles, Instead of 
discovering typical attitudes through extensive sampling, they were to be 
discovered by intensive study of the interrelationship of the personality, 
attitudes, and social structures of a small group of participants. A one 
percent sample, stratified according to department, sex and age, was 
selected. Particular individuals who fitted this predetermined sample were 
selected by personal contact with the workers in the plant. Usually I 
worked in the department long enough to get acquainted with as many 
workers as the sample required. The first worker who fitted into the 
sample was asked to cooperate in the project. Eighty percent of the 
workers accepted, twenty percent declined. 

I was perfectly frank and direct in informing the workers why I 
worked in the plant, what my objectives were and what I conceived their 
contribution to be: 


“I am working here because I want to write a story about your life and your work, 
and I believe that it is important for me to share your work and life as much as 
possible because I want you to share your experiences with me ... I am neither 
working for the company nor for the union, though both know of my intentions and 
approve of them... The story I am writing is really a condensation and unification 
of all the stories you and your fellow workers will tell me . .. In a way you are 
writing the story . . . You have a unique set-up here and it is important for every- 


body to know about it, workers in other plants may be helped if people hear about 
this place...” 


Such an appeal for a genuine cooperation from somebody who was 
willing to meet the workers on an equal level was effective. 


Informal Sources of Data 


To share work with the workers proved not only to be a most 
significant starting point to induce them to give information, it was in 
itself a most valuable source of information. Remarks made during work 
and conversations between workers give clues and insights which cannot 
be obtained otherwise. During work, the researcher meets the worker in 
a situation in which the worker is stronger than the researcher, a relation- 
ship unlikely to be repeated in the course of the regular research 
relationship. 

Another contact with workers in the factory yielded significant 
information. I met many workers during the meals which I took regularly 
in the cafeteria. In order to get some “representative” impression of 
workers’ feelings and thoughts, I sat every day at a different table, moving 
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systematically through the cafeteria. Conversations on everyday events 
and rumors can easily be picked up in this manner. First I simply listened 
to what workers had to say. Once I was sufficiently aware of their interests 
and concerns, I raised questions about topics which I was thinking of 
covering in the interview schedules and on which I needed to test 
reactions. 

The human bond established in the factory, so necessary for any 
genuine involvement and participation, was systematically developed by 
visits to the homes. Some people become key “informants”. A word of 
caution should be added in regard to data thus obtained. They should 
not be accepted at face value but must be carefully screened in the light 
of the nature of the researcher’s relationship to the people and the 
motives which prompt certain people to give him information and others 
not to do so. Such a screening requires a high degree of consciousness 
from the researcher. Besides insight into personal relationships, the re- 
searcher must know something about the position of the people in the 
community and in the factory, the role they play, and the reactions of 
other people to them. Only a careful evaluation of information in the 
light of these factors can indicate their real meaning and significance as 
research data. 


The Interview-Conversation 


Those workers who were asked to cooperate on the project by spend- 
ing some time with me outside the plant, and who accepted this invitation, 
were given a choice whether they wanted to come to my apartment or 
talk to me in their home. Practically all preferred the latter, a choice 
which I welcomed because it gave me a good opportunity to meet the 
worker’s family. 

When I came to the house of a worker, I initiated an informal con- 
versation in which I explained why I was going to ask them a series of 
specific questions: 


“Ideally we should just talk, but in order to write one story from all the stories I hear, 
I must have comparable stories. It would take too long to get such stories without 
following a definite schedule. That’s why I am going to ask you a series of ques- 
tions . . . If you do not feel like answering some of these questions, feel free to tell 
me... I have no desire to pry into personal matters but I have to ask you all kinds 
of things in order to get to know you...” 


At the same time, the interviewee was assured strictest secrecy: “What 
you are going to tell me is as confidential as if you were to talk to your 
minister (priest) or doctor. It is absolutely confidential.” 

At the preliminary stages of the field work, interviews were admin- 
istered in the usual fashion. But in the attempt to create a permissive 
atmosphere I found myself becoming involved in a conversation during 
which I told the interviewee several things out of my own life. This 
departure from the regular interview procedure led to a notable change 
in atmosphere and a greater facility in obtaining information. This was a 
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chance observation which led to the systematic development of the 
interview-conversation. 


The interview-conversation, as developed in this project, is a rather 
unique combination of interviewing and exchanging information — a 
procedure which can best be explained by following the course of an 
interview. The informal conversation which began as indicated above, 
continued in this manner: 


“There is nothing I am going to ask you that I am not willing to answer myself... 
You are entitled to know as much about my life as I want to know about yours. 
After I have asked you a series of questions about your younger years, I will tell 
you on my own what I have been doing during these years . . . Other things you may 
want to know about me you have to ask on your own initiative.” 


The interview schedule began like a life history. The first ten ques- 
tions refer to the environment and activities during childhood, socio- 
economic background, schooling, number of brothers and sisters, etc. 
After the worker answered these questions, I gave him a brief sketch of 
my own life. In this manner a real give-and-take is substituted for a one- 
way flow of information. 

In order to assess the nature and the amount of the information 
received, it is important to know that the interview schedule covered such 
varied aspects as: relationship to fellow-workers, to the supervisory staff; 
perception of management; the meaning of work and leisure; attitudes 
toward the union and towards community affairs; the perception of 
society as well as participation in political matters; the role of religion; 
etc. Personal experiences, aspirations and needs were examined. The 
interview-conversation lasted from four to 14 hours with an average 
length of six hours. 

The interview schedule was too long to be administered in one ses- 
sion. Therefore workers were asked, after the first three-hour session, to 
give another evening or afternoon. Only two out of 50 workers refused 
to continue the interview, one because he felt I was “really making a 
psychological study”, the other because his wife did not want him to go on. 


Problems of Potential Bias 


What sources of potential bias are there in the technique of the 
interview-conversation? The interviewee may adjust his answers to those 
he believes the researcher to expect. He may be reticent in answering 
certain questions about which he assumes he has ideas very different 
from those of the interviewer. In order to avoid these dangers as much 
as possible, I limited the areas of mutual interchange of information to 
objective events, i.e. where I was born, where I went to school, etc. I did 
not volunteer my own ideas in regard to the work process and life in 
general. It is true that the workers sometimes asked me questions about 
controversial issues. And it is likely that some of my answers influenced 
the interviewee’s response to similar or related questions which came up 
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later in the interview. This, however, seems a much smaller risk than the 
bias which intrudes into interviews from conscious, or unconscious, reac- 
tions to the interviewer and to the questions asked. It is naive to assume 
that biases due to the personality of the interviewer and the nature of 
the questions asked could be avoided. Each interviewer is somehow 
stereotyped, and responded to accordingly. And each question evokes a 
certain emotional reaction which effects the interviewee’s answers. By 
giving the interviewee a chance to ask questions, these factors are brought 
to the surface where the researcher can deal with them. The information 
given in an interview-conversation is, therefore, more easily studied for 
biases than the information given in the traditional type of interview. 
The questions asked will reveal to the researcher when the interviewee 
hesitated, when he had doubts about his answers, what answers may have 
been distorted, and what problems concern him most. 


The nature and length of an interview-conversation raises another 
problem. It was found to be absolutely necessary to record on the spot 
whatever happened in an interview. I took notes all the time during the 
interview. I noted not only what the interviewee said, but also his 
behavior. Recording had a deterrent influence on some interviewee’s will- 
ingness to give information. More than once a worker said, “but what I 
am telling you now is not for the record,” implying or asking me directly 
not to write down what he said. Whether wire-recording would be less 
likely to evoke resistance than taking notes during an interview is a 
question which is unclear, and which is likely to depend on the nature 
of the particular interview situation. 


Workers’ remarks in regard to the “off-the-record” character of their 
statements raises the question as to what extent any of the information 
given in an interview can be considered to be more than a “for-the-record” 
statement. Even what may be called a good relationship from the point 
of view of the researcher has elements of mistrust and areas of defense. 
To get scientifically valid results, it seems better to take a rather pes- 
simistic view of the data one secures and try to remedy it, rather than 


be overly optimistic and get trapped by the unavoidable pitfalls of 
interviewing. 


Cross-Checking and Validating Information 


A first precaution is to construct the interview schedule in such a way 
that key issues are approached from different points of view. A well 
structured interview is likely to yield some time, often when least expected, 
the kind of information which gives a real understanding of attitudes. 
A long intensive interview is, by itself, a good way to get deeper insights 
rather than superficial, biased verbalizations. Indeed, it gives not only 
verbal responses but a whole behavior pattern. It is very difficult for an 
interviewee to “pretend” consistently for many hours of close contact. 
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A well-trained and highly conscious interviewer will, therefore, get 
enough motivational clues, besides getting the kind of information which 
helps him to evaluate the data properly. 

Valuable “off-the-record” information can be obtained by spending 
some time with the interviewee after the interviewee-conversation has been 
completed. At that time the interviewee is likely to “open up” and give 
new, useful information. More than once a worker commented on earlier 
questions or answers and said things which usually came as much as a 
surprise to the interviewer as they were to the interviewee. 


Probing for Depth 


The skilled interviewer does not have to wait for the end of the 
interview to touch deeper levels. He may give a motivational interpreta- 
tion to the interviewee and note his reaction. Though valuable information 
can be gained in this manner, this procedure has certain dangers which 
must be carefully met. The researclier may give a wrong interpretation 
and lose status and confidence. He may give a correct interpretation and 
arouse resistance or create a sympathetic identification. If personal prob- 
lems are involved, the researcher may come too close to the role of the 
therapist. If social problems arise, his correct interpretation may give 
the interviewee the impression that he agrees, or it may lead to disappoint- 
ments. In both cases the information received is vitiated. In order to avoid 
these pitfalls I have learned to abstain from stirring up “touchy” personal 
problems. And whenever I have given interpretations which implied 
value-judgements, I have made it perfectly clear that I ask this question 
only to get an understanding of the worker without expressing any agree- 
ment or disagreement with what has been said. 


Group Discussions 


Problems of this kind, centering around the role of “taking a posi- 
tion” as a social scientist, become even more pronounced when group 
discussions are used to get information. 

About one year after the field work had started, all those workers 
who had participated in interview conversations were called to a meeting 
in the city hall. This neutral place was chosen in preference to the union 
hall or company offices in order to stress the independent character of 
the research project. This meeting offered the first opportunity for the 
workers to get together as a group. Its purpose was to inform them about 
“what happened to the stories they told me”. I gave them a non-technical 
but rather detailed description of the processing of the interviews, coding, 
etc. I asked for their participation in the interpretation and evaluation 
of the insights gained by the research and in the search to find means of 
changing the situation by making it more democratic. I suggested small 
group meetings, but left the size of the group and the number of meetings 
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up to the workers. Questionnaires were distributed to find out what their 
feelings and ideas were. 


As a result of this meeting and of the questionnaire, two groups were 
formed. One group met once a week, the other twice a month. These 
meetings took place in my apartment. They were open to all workers 
who had taken part in interview-conversations, as well as to their friends. 
They consisted of two hours of discussion followed by refreshments and 
informal conversations. These meetings, which took place for nearly a 
year, proved to be most valuable sources of information. The discussions 
were usually started by my reading some of my written material describ- 
ing workers’ attitudes towards some particular aspect of the work process. 
The workers’ reactions to my analysis of the interview material were used 
to verify conclusions. Sometimes they led to certain reformulations or to 
further research. The group discussions were more than regular “feed- 
back” sessions. They were a preliminary step for a change experiment. 
But the information obtained in these sessions was of the greatest research 
significance. It touched deeper levels and gave insights not obtainable in 
interview-conversations. I believe that a development of group discussions 
into real group therapy will tap completely new sources of information 
for social research, besides becoming an important instrument for social 
change. 


Conclusions 


In concluding we may mention some general problems which arise 
whenever the process of information gathering touches deeper levels — 
in an interview-conversation or in group discussions. The basic problem 
is one of “coloring” of the communicated information by values, 
prejudices, likes and dislikes. This situation must be met individually; 
but there are certain general principles which must be emphasized. 
(1) The researcher must have the trust and confidence of the persons 
who give the information. (2) He must not only speak their language 
but he must have a human understanding and ability to penetrate a 
“world” different from his own. (3) He must be highly conscious of 
psychological dynamics. 

These qualities are necessary preconditions for securing scientifically 
valid information. They are not easly acquired, but fortunately the re- 
searcher can in many ways benefit by the very fact of being an outsider. 
The outsider has to overcome distrust. But if he has given evidence that 
he does keep all information secret and is trusted as a human being he 
can get more information than an insider. 

The ability to speak the language of the people who cooperate on an 
action-research project can best be obtained by sharing their life as much 
as possible. An outsider is at a disadvantage in this respect. But as far as 
his ability to understand different points of view is concerned, the out- 
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sider has many advantages. He is likely to have a wider experience with 
different personality types and various outlooks on life. And he is in a 
better position to maintain a certain “inner distance”. It is important to 
realize that such an inner distance is as vital as the involvement of the 
researcher with the people. Unconscious reaction to the informant as a 
person or to his personal and social values vitiates the data. Frankness 
about values and clear-cut value positions also may invalidate the 
significance of information, if the situation is not properly met. But this 
is not likely to do as much damage as unconscious reactions, provided 
the researcher has a real understanding of different value positions, and 
provided he has enough psychological training to interpret and evaluate 
his material. 























Training in Field Relations Skills 
Stephen A. Richardson 


As knowledge of the human relations skills involved in social re- 
search increases, the development of procedures whereby these skills can 
be effectively taught to students in social science becomes important. 

The ideas and methods reported in this paper are based on a uni- 
versity course in field research methods in social science. In this course, 
training is given in field relations skills, field observation, and interview- 
ing.’ Further research is essential both in making explicit the skills 
involved in field relations in social science, and in evaluating the methods 
of teaching these skills, before training in them can be given effectively. 
However, this report of training methods now in use may be taken as a 
first step towards such systematization. 


The Need for Systematic Training in Field Relations Skills 


The skills of field relations in social science research have been 
learned by most field workers through trial and error. There are a 
number of reasons why it is too costly to continue to rely upon this form 
of training. (1) Social scientists have an ethical responsibility to minimize 
the social or personal damage that may result from their field research 
activities. (2) A number of potentially able field workers if unprepared 
for their initial exposure to field work are likely to experience serious 
failures or unpleasant experiences which will discourage them from 
further attempts at field work. (3) In long range studies of organizations 
and small communities, one cannot afford to jeopardize good field rela- 
tions by using students who have had no preparation for field work.. 
(4) The use of inexperienced and unsuitable field workers is a heavy and 
often a wasteful drain on research funds. 

It is the thesis of this article that suitable preliminary classroom 


1The course in field research methods is being conducted by the Field Methods Training Program. 
This project is sponsored by the Cornell University Social Science Research Center under a 
Ford Foundation grant. The staff of the project are: Stephen A. Richardson, director; Barbara 
Dohrenwend, Helen Moyer, Donanne Siegfried, and Robert J. Smith. The advisory committee 
to the program is made up of Professors Urie Bronfenbrenner, Departments of Psychology and 
of Child elopment and Family Relationships; John Dean, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, and William F. Whyte, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. This committee was responsible for instigating the program. The purpose of the program 
is to conduct research on the skills involved in field observation, interviewing, and field 
relations and to develop appropriate techniques and materials for teaching these skills, The 
author assumes full responsibility for the viewpoint here stated but wishes to thank the staff 
and advisory committee of the project for the many ideas they have contributed toward this 
article. This article is limited to reporting the organization of a course given in connection with 
the oe and to illustrating the pedagogical use of task situations for training students in 
the cil $ of field relations. 
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training and supervised field practice can minimize the need for trial 
and error learning in a practical field situation. Moreover, such prelimin- 
ary course training can serve a number of other useful purposes. (1) It 
allows the student an opportunity to determine whether he likes field 
work and has aptitude in the needed field relations skills. (2) It allows 
the teaching staff an opportunity to make a tentative assessment and 
selection of students for further training. (3) It allows the student to 
“try out” his ideas on field relations skills in a devised situation rather 
than in one which might jeopardize an actual field situation. 


General Plan of the Training Course 


This one-semester course is planned to give preliminary training in 
skills of field relations, field observation, and interviewing. It is limited 
to twelve students who have had no prior field work experience but are 
trained in the social science disciplines. Three staff members share the 
teaching of the course and at times other faculty members are invited to 
participate in class sessions. 


Training takes place both in the classroom and in the field. During 
the early part of the semester, most of the time is devoted to classroom 
work, planning an actual field project in which the class will be divided 
into three teams, and moving into the field. As field activities increase 
classroom work decreases. Toward the end of the semester, field work is 
terminated, and the final work of the course is carried out in the classroom. 

Throughout the course, the aim is to compare the experience and 
skills gained by the class with those of field workers who have worked 
in widely differing types of organizations and communities. This enables 
the students to check the experience of other workers against their own 
and allows for the continuing development and testing of generalizations 
which may prove of value in later field experiences. 

For carying out the practice field project the class is divided into 
three teams, each made up of a staff member and four students. The teams 
work in separate but comparable organizations in order that a common 
problem can be selected and comparisons made between the organizations. 
We have a number of reasons for believing that students can learn more 
by working in small teams than on individual projects. The team method 
has these advantages: (1) It allows students and a staff member to share 
the same experiences and gain from each others’ insights and skills. 
(2) It allows for a better coverage of organizational activities and the 
interviewing of more individuals than is possible by a single student with 
the limited time he can spend in the field. (3) Working in small teams 
results in better class morale than working on individual projects. (4) It 
provides some experience in working with and between research teams. 
This experience should be of value to students since an increasing amount 
of research is being carried out by teams of field workers. 
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Discussions of individual field projects are held by the teams 
separately and opportunities are given for students to have individual 
sessions with their staff member. Meetings of the whole class are held 
to present materials from diverse field projects, to give training in specific 
skills, and to hear reports and make comparisons of the progress of the 
three field teams. 


The Selection of an Organization for Practice Field Work 


In selecting a place for practice field work, the two major alternatives 
are organizations connected with the university and off-campus organiza- 
tions in the locality. This choice will largely depend on whether the 
university is located in an urban or a rural setting. Both alternatives have 
advantages and disadvantages worth considering. The campus has the 
advantage that it is easily accessible, that it provides a wide variety of 
organizations and activities, and that fellow students are fairly tolerant 
of the mistakes that field work trainees are likely to make. It has the 
disadvantage of being made up of people who are similar to the trainees 
in background, age, speech, and manner. The students may be placed in 
a position of studying their friends, a situation which has attendant 
dangers; or of studying organizations about which they will have widely 
varying prior knowledge and in some cases active membership. 


When selecting an organization in the locality surrounding the 
university, we have found the following criteria useful as a guide: (1) An 
organization whose leaders can be told the purpose of the training course, 
and whose members are agreeable to the idea of having students observe 
their meetings and talk to them about their organization. (2) An organiza- 
tion in which the group meets regularly and frequently enough to give 
students sufficient practice field work. (3) An organization of sufficient 
complexity to supply opportunities for studying a variety of groups and 
sub-groups and how they relate to the total organization. (4) An organ- 
ization which is sufficiently divorced from the everyday life of students 
so that no student will have intimate prior knowledge of the organization. 
(5) An organization whose membership fulfills at least one of the follow- 
ing requirements: it cuts across social, economic, and intellectual boun- 
daries; it is outside the intellectual orbit of the university; and the ages 
of its members are different from the student group. 


An Outline of Field Relations Skills Taught in the Course 


The following outline of the field relations skills provides a frame- 
work within which descriptions of a number of classroom teaching 
techniques can be placed. The outline was developed through interviewing 
a large number of field workers about completed research projects in 
order to explore the skills required in field relations. 
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1. The ethics of social science field work. 

2. General and specific knowledge of an organization which should be obtained 
before entering the field. 

3. Sources from which information about an organization or a community may 
be obtained. 

4, Making the decision with whom to make the first contacts inside or outside 
of the research area. 
. Making the initial contacts in the research area. 
. Structuring of the field workers role. 
. Offering incentives for cooperation to people in the organization or community. 
Deciding the sequence of research activities and timing this sequence. 
. Choosing sponsors and informants in the research area. 

10. Dealing with rumors encountered while in the field concerning field workers 
and the research project. 


11. Reporting research progress and findings to persons in the organization or 
community. 


ro -e —o 


Illustrations of the Task Situations Used in Field Relations 
Training 


General Knowledge of Organizations or Communities Required Before 
Entering the Field. The following task was given as a written problem. 
It was designed to see what sort of general knowledge of a small com- 
munity each student possessed. It has also been used as the basis for 
discussion in which a member of the research staff who had first-hand 
experience with such a problem was present to answer questions and 
evaluate the various suggestions made. 


You have been called in by a university group to help them solve a problem 
which they have encountered in their research. They have been doing a community 
study in which their primary focus is the processes by which community problems 
are approached. For a year the field workers have been observing meetings of organ- 
izations, They soon plan to conduct a survey in which they will contact one person 
in every household in the community, They intend to continue their work in the 
community for another two years. 

The problem is posed by the fact that they have five hundred dollars which they 
must donate to the community. This money was provided by the foundation as part 
of the grant for the study, with no specifications as to how the money should be 
donated except that it must be given in some way to the community by December 
thirty-first. It is now mid-October. An important consideration for the research group 
is to give the money in such a way as to best insure their continued acceptance by 
the entire community for the next two years. You have been given a short summary 
of the background of the problem as follows: 

he research group is interested in finding out how a community solves its 
problems, For this reason the researchers wish to minimize their influence on com- 
munity affairs. 

The community being studied is a township which includes a small village, 
population about two thousand. The village is governed by an elected body, the 
Village Board, and the township is governed by another elected body, the Town 
Board. These groups raise taxes and support services such as road maintenance, 
police and fire departments, The research group is not clear as to how authority is 
divided between these two groups. 

There are a great many voluntary organizations in the community, among the 
most active of which are the Better Business Bureau, the Grange (farmers’ organiza- 
tion), the Parent-Teacher Association, and the Women’s Republican Club. The re- 
search group has observed that the most influential men in the community are 
Mr. Jamison, a lawyer; Mr. Hopkins, the editor of the local newspaper; Mr. Hooper, 
the owner of the local telephone company; and Mr. Shinwell, a prosperous dairyman. 
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Different members of the research group have suggested that the most pressing 
needs in the community seem to be road improvement, recreational facilities for 
children after school hours and during the summer, beautification of the village, and 
incentives (e.g., house and office) to bring a dentist to town. 

You, as an objective outsider, have been asked to write a report on this problem 
for the research group. Your report should emphasize the considerations to be taken 
into account in making the decision about how to donate the money rather than a 
specific proposal as to how to donate it. You may find that you need more information 
than is included in the short summary which you have been given as background 


material. If so, include these questions in the report, explaining why you want the 
information. 


Making the Initial Contacts in the Research Area. Here is an 
illustrative task for this area of training: 


You are interested in making a study of relations between workers and manage- 
ment in a non-unionized industrial plant. You also want to study relations between 
the plant and the community. After some investigation you decide that Backtown 
would be a suitable community for the study. It has the following characteristics: 
(a) The population of the town is 2000. (b) There is only one industrial plant in 
the town which hires predominantly semi- and unskilled workers. (c) The town is 
geographically isolated from other work centers, and there are few jobs in Backtown 
not directly related to the one industry. (d) Local management is reputed to have a 
tight control over the community affairs. (e) Local management is under the close 
direction of an absentee owner, Mr. Harvey, and his central staff. (f) The community 
is made up of long established New Englanders who are Protestant, and French 
Canadian Catholics who immigrated to Backtown at the beginning of this century. 
(g) Several unions have made unsuccessful attempts to organize the plant. (h) There 
are rumors that Mr. Harvey is considering transferring the plant to the South. 

You decide it is essential to gain Mr. Harvey’s consent before you can begin the 
study. His office is in New York City. Write a letter to him asking for an appointment 
to see him. Your purpose in seeing him will be to gain his permission for the research. 

On a separate sheet from the letter explain why you wrote the letter as you did 
and why you think it will be effective. Were there any other alternatives you con- 
sidered using? 

Here is a second training task in this same area. 


You are to imagine you are a research director at Hilltop University in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. The project you are directing is making 
a study of race relations in a number of large cities throughout the United States. 
Funds for the project were obtained from the Federal Foundation. Today you arrive 
at Great City to begin a study which is to last three weeks. 

It is your practice to phone the Mayor and make an appointment to see him. 
You are to phone Mayor Hetherington at his office. (A phone number is given which 
all students know is an extension on the university exchange, along with a specific 
date and time to make the call.) The purpose of your call is to speak to Mayor 
Hetherington and make an appointment to see him either tomorrow or the following 
day. This problem consists ca’y of the phone call. Keeping the appointment is not 
included. Please be sure you make your call exactly at the hour at which you are 
instructed to call. 

For teaching purposes your phone call will be tape recorded. This recording will 
be treated confidentially in the same way as all other data gathered from you. 

{In this task the part of the mayor was played by a research worker who had 
considerable experience in dealing with this specific problem. The following questions 
were used by the mayor and his secretary in a flexible manner depending on the 
particular phone call.] 

Secretary: Who is calling please? 

Secretary:' Just what did you want to talk with Mayor Hetherington about? 

Secretary: Just one moment. I'll let you talk to the mayor. 

Mayor: Hello. 

Mayor: I’m terribly busy this week. We're right in the middle of preparing our 


budgets for the city council. I wonder if the City. Manager couldn’t answer any 
questions you have. 
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Mayor: What sort of things do you want to find out about? 

Mayor: What organization did you say you represent? 

Mayor: About how long will it take? 

Mayor: Well, alright . . . It'll have to be sometime next week. What does your 
schedule look like next week? 

Mayor: Well, how would 3 P.M. next Tuesday be? 

Terminate call. 


From the experience gained by the students in carrying out these two 
tasks and from an analysis by the students and staff of the results, some 
useful generalizations can be made on how to write letters and make 
phone calls under actual field conditions. The staff members can role- 
play the phone call and then repeat the call incorporating suggestions 
made after the students have criticized the first call. 

Gaining Knowledge of an Organization before Beginning Field Work. 
Early in the course it was decided in which organization in a nearby 
community the class would like to carry out a practice field project which 
would involve the three teams. A resident in this community was then 
chosen who knew this organization but was not himself a member, who 
possessed an intimate knowledge of this community, and who was sym- 
pathetic to the purposes of the course. He was visited by a staff member 
who explained the nature of the training course and the reasons for select- 
ing the particular organization in his community. He was then asked if 
he would attend a meeting of the class to allow the class to question him 
about the community and the organization. He accepted and the class 
questioned him to obtain what information they felt was necessary in 
order to proceed in translating the proposed project into active field work. 
After the visitor left, the class discussed what they had learned and how 
this information could be utilized in starting the field project. Because of 
the striking difference in the nature of the discussion during and after the 
local resident’s visit to the class, it would also have been valuable to 
discuss what limitations were placed on the questions and answers by the 
roles of the visitor and the class members. 

The Structuring of the Field Worker’s Role. The following task 
situation was given to the students as preparation for the types of ques- 
tions which are asked field workers about themselves and their work 
when they are in the field. 


The staff members of the course prepared a sociodrama which depicted the 
closing stages of a committee meeting. The type of committee and the problems dis- 
cussed resembled as closely as possible those the students were going to observe in 
practice field work. Before the sociodrama was performed the students were instructed 
that they were to consider themselves as observers at this committee meeting. They 
are given a summary of the types of information that they would have obtained had 
they observed the meeting from the start, e.g., the agenda, and the names and status 
of the committee members. The students were also told that when the business of the 
committee ended refreshments would be served. (This fits in well with our established 
custom of tea during the seminar session.) The committee members and the students 
were to remain in their roles during tea. At this time the committee members would 
talk informally with the students. The sociodrama was then enacted and followed 
by the tea, at which time the committee members chatted with the students and asked 
such questions as “What are you really getting out of this?,” “Where are you from?,” 
“Will we get anything out of this study?,” “How much are you telling people about 
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this?” When the role playing session was ended the types of questions and answers 
were then discussed by the class. It was stressed to the students that in an actual field 
situation most people are too shy, well-mannered, or kindly to ask such embarrassing 
questions and that it is extremely unlikely that they will meet such a barrage of 
questions in such a short time span in the field. 

Presenting Completed Field Projects. (This presentation can cover 
any of the points in the outline of field relations skills.) In order to 
supplement the experience gained by the students in practice field work, 
classroom sessions have been held when an experienced field worker 
from a completed project was asked to attend. He briefly outlined the 
purpose of his field project and gave enough information about the 
organization and community to allow the class to begin questioning him 
on the field relations aspect of the field work. It has been found better 
to restrict the questioning to the same stage of the project as is being 
currently carried out by the class in their field work, rather than to cover 
all aspects of field relations. If two or three such visitors are invited, 
each with very different types of projects, at the beginning of the class, 
the visitors can be later brought back for further questioning on the field 
relations skills required at later stages in their and the class’s projects. 
After such sessions the various presentations are discussed and an attempt 
is made to derive useful generalizations. 

Interviewing Skills. Skills needed in interviewing have not been dis- 
cussed in this paper. However, the research relations aspects of interview- 
ing cannot be ignored during field relations training. One technique that 
can be used is to create a standardized situation which permits the class 
to conduct and evaluate trial interviews.? This technique can best be 
ilustrated by an example. 


A group of students’ wives were asked to act as a committee to discuss the 
subject of how “marriage” should be taught at a university. At the end of half an 
hour they were asked to make some recommendations that could be considered in 
developing a course or series of talks on marriage to be given at the university. The 
discussion was tape recorded and notes were taken by two trained observers, Five 
days later the students’ wives were asked to return and were told that the purpose 
of the initial committee meeting was to create a life situation which could be care- 
fully recorded by various mechanical means, and that now a number of students 
would be interviewing them to find out what happened at the meeting. Each student 
wife was interviewed successively by a number of students. The interviews were also 
tape recorded. After each interview the informant answered a number of questions 
concerning her reactions to the interviewer and to the interview. Independently the 
records of the interviews were played over, and the staff members noted any aspects 
of the interview which might have affected good research relations with the informant. 
These were then compared with the informants’ evaluation of the interviews, Sub- 
sequently a conference was held between a staff member and the student, during 
which the interview was played over and the interviewing techniques discussed. 


Great care must be taken in these sessions to induce a balance between 
anxiety and reassurance so that the student will not be too discouraged, 
and will be able to learn from the experience. The willingness of the 
student to receive criticism appears to be greater if before the student’s 
interview some of the staff members conduct demonstration interviews 
and these are discussed and freely criticized by the students. 
2This technique is used primarily for teaching the variety of skills needed in interviewing. 
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Students should be warned about the ill effects that may result from 
not setting limits upon the type of information obtained in a first inter- 
view; e.g., statements concerning hostilities, attachments, and dependencies 
should not be probed or encouraged. Examples of this over-rapid estab- 
lishment of rapport can be given by means of a tape recording or acting 
out of an interview especially written and acted to point up the problem. 


Conclusion 


The evaluation of the students who have been taught by means of 
the methods described in this paper has been favorable. An objective 
evaluation of the methods described herein is not possible at this time. 
The question of how to transmit effectively the human relations skills 
required in field work is precisely the focus of the Field Methods Train- 
ing Program research which is now underway. 
























Summary and Bibliography 
Floyd Mann and Ronald Lippitt 


The objectives of this summary are (1) to highlight some of the 
major points made by the collaborators in this issue, and (2) in a few 
instances to change the focus of attention of the reader by shifting or 
broadening the area of social research skills spot-lighted in the individual 
articles. We are closing the issue with a biblography for those readers who 
wish to explore further the literature in this area of methodological skills. 


Developing Research Partnerships 


Kahn and Mann have discussed the development of a research 
relationship where the research team is outside the organization, rather 
than a scientific research department within the organization; and also 
where the researchers have “science production” goals of their own as 
well as a desire to please the organization by being of service. 

All four of their main ideas can be applied however to other contexts 
of conducting research. The four ideas which are defined conceptually 
and illustrated are: 

1. Multiple entry into a relationship with any organization. They 
point out that most organizations are not a simple single authority system. 
Therefore to gain acceptance and sponsorship it is crucial to initiate 
relationships simultaneously with the different relevant power systems 
which make up the organization. 

2. Contingent acceptance at successive levels of the hierarchies. It is 
shown that sponsorship of the researcher or his project by “the top” is a 
dangerous trap which may result in passive acceptance with resistance 
rather than actual motivated cooperation. They describe a procedure for 
giving each a chance to develop his own readiness to collaborate or to 
refuse to participate. 

3. Double liaison. The authors point out that certain marginal man 
roles need to develop within the organization and within the research 
team. Tle bridge of translation and interpretation of plans, intentions, 
concepts, findings, and feelings requires special sensitivity and skill on 
the part o: certain persons on both sides of the partnership. 

4. Double Access. This is the notion that the leadership of the re- 
search team needs to be able to communicate directly with the leadership 
of the organization, but also a more continuous indirect relationship 
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needs to be maintained upward through the normal administrative chan- 
nels of the organization. 

Several questions may come up for the researcher who thinks con- 
cretely about the specific skills and operating steps required to apply 
these four ideas in action. For example: What if the research design 
requires that there be secrecy about certain research objectives in order 
to avoid contaminating the sources of information? How can one get 
understanding and acceptance of basic research objectives? Our recent 
experiences with these problems lead us to believe that we have been 
greatly underestimating the readiness of our fellow Americans to “make 
a contribution to science” as well as to get some immediate return for 
themselves from a research activity. We must convince him that his 
contribution will be a significant one and that we are motivated to share 
with him and to regard him as a peer, as well as expecting him to share 
his opinion and attitudes with us, or to allow us to observe his behavior. 
This is the point developed by Blum in his paper. It is the responsibility 
of each researcher or research team to think through the methodological 
issues which are involved in sharing research objectives and design, or 
involving members of the organization in the development of plans. 
Usually there can be a large area of sharing without any endangering of 
scientific objectives. And, as Kahn and Mann point out, there is great 
danger to the valid accomplishment of any of the scientific objectives if the 
relationship of the research team to the organization is not carefully 
developed by some such process as they describe. 


Maintaining Research Relations with Organizations 


The conceptual problems of codifying the methodological skills of 
the researcher studying social organizations are suggested even within the 
first two articles of this issue. Kahn and Mann writing from a consider- 
able basis of experience in studying large industrial and governmental 
organizations propose several notions for systematizing procedures for 
initiating research relationships. Demerath writing from research experi- 
ence within military organizations raises questions about the general 
applicability, or perhaps more accurately, the practicality, of some of 
these notions. Clearly, the size, character, and the autonomy of the subject 
organization from other organizations in the total societal fabric are 
factors which deserve larger consideration in subsequent thinking about 
the problems of initiating and maintaining research relationships. The 
problems of entering large (10,000 - 25,000 persons) but relatively 
autonomously managed organizations are difficult enough, but they are 
multiplied several fold when the subject organization is a complex struc- 
ture within an even more complex military hierarchy of commands and 
services. 

Demerath points out that just to move around an air base rationally, 
as much knowledge as possible is needed of the formal structure of the 
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organization. His experience indicated that in military structures the 
formal organization was less obvious than had been expected. His group 
found that the intra-unit “blue print” structure was undergoing continuous 
change, that duties and responsibilities for nominally identical positions 
varied across commands, and that the informal communication and 
prestige structures differed from the authority structure. It is little wonder 
that the research teams had to devise “new” procedures of mapping sub- 
systems of organizational behavior. 


Demerath’s discussions of the problems of over-identification vs. 
under-identification with prestigeful segments of the organization, and of 
“who is observing whom” when the researcher actually lives within the 
subject organization are both well worth remembering as we broaden the 
coverage of our field studies of organizations, His warning against under- 
estimating the importance of the essential logistic support will also be 
valuable to those who are undertaking their first study in military units. 


The population of large organizations is finite, not infinite. Social 
researchers do have professional obligations to leave their field labora- 
tories in as good condition as possible for their colleagues who may wish 
to follow. This is one of the basic reasons why the class of methodological 
skills dealt with in this issue of the-Journal is important. Social scientists 
can seldom afford to leave research subjects, in organizations which have 
great psychological importance to them, feeling that they have been 
“researched upon” for the last time. The skeletons of the human relations 
mistakes made by researchers in organizations come back “ahaunting” 
long after the incidents which brought them into being have been 
assumed to have been forgotten. 


Diagnosing Defenses Against the Outsider 


Social scientists with considerable actual field experience in organ- 
izational research come to recognize the defense mechanisms enumerated 
by Argyris as operational red flags. Their meaning for the researcher is 
analogous to the red flare danger signals for the railroad engineer and 
the highway motorist: “Reduce speed, and proceed with caution!” When 
the researcher encounters these resistances he must take whatever time is 
necessary to analyze and determine the meanings implicit in the defense 
mechanisms used by the individual or the group. Argyris stresses the 
importance of determining the origin of the defenses first for the handling 
of such resistances and secondly in preparing for any changes which 
might be attempted later. While the distinction between individually and 
organizationally based defense mechanisms is an admittedly difficult one 
to draw in a real life situation, it is an essential one. Contained within it 
is the decision of how the researcher should proceed. Whether the re- 
searcher must devise a strategy to deal with an isolated problem of an 
individual who is having difficulty in relating to the research project or 
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the researcher, or whether a whole system of interrelated persons is resist- 
ing, is quite a different problem. 

It is usually profitable to ask what is the function of a particular 
phenomenon. In his concluding remarks Argyris suggests that these 
mechanisms as a class may be viewed as attempts by the subject to adapt 
to the researcher. In our experiences we have found more often than not, 
these mechanisms have functioned as highly effective means of controll- 
ing the outsider until some objective was gained by the research subject 
or organization. Defense mechanisms are frequently social control mechan- 
isms which the subject can employ to immobilize the researcher-stranger 
until the subject has been able to clarify the researcher’s role and his 
objectives, to learn about his methods, and to test the researcher’s system 
of values. There is considerable evidence in research literature that those 
with whom we deal have little idea of what the role of a social researcher 
is. There is a common stereotype of the white-coated physical scientist 
working in his laboratory with test tubes, atom smashers, and other 
paraphernalia, but there is no such common image of the occupational 
niche of the social scientist. Since people ordinarily fear or are at least 
suspicious of those whom they cannot place occupationally, it is not 
surprising that they use a wide range of tactics to delay or immobilize 
the social researcher until they have clarified their understanding of just 
who the researcher is, what he wants to find out, and what his objectivity, 
anonymity, and confidentiality pledges really mean. The value of par- 
ticipation, involvement, and communication as procedures for developing 
understanding of the researcher’s role, values, and objectives has been 
stressed elsewhere. Argyris makes a telling point when he notes that 
defense mechanisms are important indicators of the quality and strength 
of the relationship between the researcher and the subject. 


Getting Individuals to Give Information to the Outsider 


Blum reviewed his experiences of getting intensive and continuous 
cooperation from a sample of workers from whom he sought a great deal 
of “depth information”. He described his methodological invention of 
the “conversation-interview” which grew out of his discovery that if in- 
formation sharing is regarded as a mutual give-and-take situation, then 
the interviewee is psychologically able to give more to the interviewer 
than in a one-way question-asking and question-answering situation. Blum 
points out that this application of good principles of human relations to 
the interviewer situation creates certain methodological problems of con- 


taminating the information. He describes his efforts to deal with these 
problems. 


In many respects Blum’s approach strikes a balance between the 
unsystematic sampling and measuring operations of the participant 


4Mann, F, C., Human relations skills in social research, Human Relations, 1951,4, 341-354. 
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observer and the highly systematic quantitative procedures of the sample 
interview survey technique. His techniques of gaining acceptance and of 
building up a continuing relationship evoke ideas about modification and 
application in other research settings with different research purposes. 

Blum describes a second research-relations invention which may 
have important scientific potential in other research settings. This is his 
group discussion procedure of reviewing first drafts of his analysis and 
interpretation with samples of his interviewees. These group sessions 
seemed to evoke additional data of considerable value in getting at the 
causal dynamics of some of the facts revealed by his interview coding 
and tabulation. 

The freedom to explore new dimensions of relationship methodology 
may have created problems of scientific interpretation at several points 
for Blum, but our insights into new aspects of human relations in the 
research setting are enriched by this freedom. 


Training in Research Relations Skills 


The paper by Richardson, describing the Cornell field methods train- 
ing course, provides a stimulating climax to the other papers in this 
volume. The first four papers have identified a wide variety of significant 
skills of research relations. Also our attention has been called to many 
problems of human relations which must be understood and solved if field 
research is to proceed smoothly and effectively. Now Richardson and his 
colleagues point out that it is possible to think concretely about the teach- 
ing of these skills, rather than hoping that they will develop on a trial 
and error basis from research experience, or hoping that the students 
who elect to become social scientists will have these abilities “naturally”. 
The experience of the editors with an O.S.S. wartime training program 
for field workers in other cultures, and with the laboratory courses in 
social research methodology at Michigan confirm the Cornell experience. 
It is possible to set up realistic rehearsal experiences and at-the-elbow 
supervision which can focus directly on the types of administrative and 
human relations skills pointed out by the various contributors to this issue. 


Many professional schools (e.g. social work, education, business 
administration) have recognized the importance of such classroom skill 
analysis and supervised field rehearsal. Those of us responsible for the 
training of young social scientists have lagged badly in our training 
responsibility. We save worked hard to improve our teaching of the skills 
of research desiz::, measurement, and statistical analysis, but we have 
tended to neglect the fact that skillful human relations are a crucial element 
of the researcher’s role in a large majority of laboratory and field pro- 
jects in social psychology and sociology. 

Or perhaps we have recognized this fact, but have not been very 
clear about the unique problems of teaching human relations skills, As 
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Richardson points out in his illustrative learning experiences, it is neces- 
sary to plan a balanced program of training in the cognitive, perceptual 
and evaluative skills of diagnostic “know-how” and in the behavioral 
skills of action “do-how”. And ethical considerations become functional 
by being integrated into such practice experiences with the opportunities 
for discussion and review which the Cornell course provides. 

Another point to note is the inter-departmental interest and collabora- 
tion in this training program. The field projects of psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and anthropologists may have a somewhat different conceptual and 
information collecting emphasis, but the methodological skills of effective 
social relations are common to the field research role. This would seem 
to provide an excellent basis for interdisciplinary collaboration in the 
training of graduate students. We also have something to learn by study- 
ing what our colleagues in the professional schools are doing in their 
field work programs. 
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To Journal Readers: 


Beginning with an early issue, the Journal will experiment with a 
new feature: letters of critical comment and rejoinder on recent Journal 
issues. The long-established policy of devoting each issue to a single topic 
will be continued. The new dispensation, however, should help to break 
down the undesirable isolation of editor-author and reader. The reader 
can now talk back. We hope provocative comment will ensue. 


The editor will necessarily have to exercise discretion about the space 
to be allotted to these contributions. Letters should be brief, pointed, and 
directed to the content of particular issues rather than to general matters. 
The SPSSI Newsletter will continue to provide a channel for corre- 
spondence on topics of general interest to SPSSI members. 


Please address letters to General Editor, Journal of Social Issues, 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. . 
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Plans for Future Issues 


Forthcoming numbers of the Journal of Social Issues will continue 
to treat topics of common concern to the social scientist interested in 
applying scientific knowledge and techniques to the solution of social 
problems;—to the practitioner applying social science to problems of 
human relations;—to the citizen layman and to the student concerned 
with learning about the crucial area where theory and practice come to 
bear on important social issues. Each number, as in the past, will be 
devoted to a single topic, and prepared under the direction of a special 
Issue Editor. Numbers are currently in preparation on cultural factors 
in medical care, trade unions and minority problems, and problems of 
community: action in Puerto Rico. Still others are being planned. A 
list of available back numbers is printed on the reverse side of this page. 
A convenient order form for subscriptions and back issues is provided 
below. 
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